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IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


SOMETIMES, as in the summer fields 

I walk abroad, there comes to me 

So strange a sense of mystery, 

My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


I look on high —the vasty deep 

Of blue outreaches all my mind ; 

And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast —and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 

Earth, sun, and stars are rushing on ; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 

A something is, of name unknown, 


And turning suddenly away, 

Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Ot power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattle feed 

In dumb, unthinking innocence, 


The great Unknown above ; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed ; 
God’s awful: silence overhead ; 
Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwells in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 
Am the lost link ’twixt Him and these, 
And touch him through the mystery. 
C, C, FRASER TYTLER. 


THE OUTLOOK (A PICTURE). 


THE shadows deepen in the room, 
As down behind the trees there slopes 
The summer sun, who fills the sky 
All with a hazy ecstasy : 
And from the shadows to the light 
A quaint face flashes into sight, 


On the old window-sill she leans, 

Her warm hands pressed upon the stone: 
The tall carnations breathe their prayer 
Of fragrance on the evening air, 
And soon for Day the skies shall weep, 
Passed gently to the realins of sleep. 


But still the glory gilds the land, 

And still the flicker comes and goes 
Among the wayward locks that lie 
Upon her forehead, who can spy 
With keen sweet eyes, a mile away, 
Her beacon of the closing day. 





One dimpled shoulder leans beyond 
The time-worn grayness of the-stone ; 

And to the heavings of her breath, 

Tumultuous as of strife with death, 

Or with the.tumult of young life, 

That struggles and yet loves the strife, 


Her beaded necklace falls, to rise 

And fall again. And bright eyes gleam, 
And watch and watch along the way, 
And now grown dreamy seem to say 
That with the roosted birds they keep 
Their vigils in the land of sleep. 


But they awake to hear a step 
Come measured down the dusty road — 
It is the way that fathers come, 
Expected at the sunlit home: 
And be it dappled sward they tread, 
With canopy of blué o’erhead, 


Or be it laden with some gift, 

Or be it-weary from his toil, 
Or be it over ice and snow, 
In winter when,the chill winds blow, 
Where hearts are beating, homes shall be 
Sunlit to fathers such as he. 


The soft eves brighten. He is come! 

A shrill sweet welcome parts the;air, 
What heeds she that the passers look 
Soft smiling, at the homely nook 
Where this small Patience takes her stand, 
While evening glories gild the land? 


He comes. She passes from our sight. 
The window place, an empty square, 
Looks blankly out upon the world. 
The sentinel ts gone, and furled 
Are all her colors; and alone 
The tall pinks lean against the stone. 
C. C, FRASER TYTLER, 


THE DOUBT RESOLVED. 


To go or stay, I scarcely knew, 
Perplexed by mandates twain, 

For while my love pronounced “ Adieu,” 
Her aspect said “ Remain.” 

*Twixt what I saw and what I heard, 
My judgment wavered quite, — 

Whether she meant by glance or word 
To part us, or unite. 


But now each lover I advise, 
Like me, to make his choice ; 
In duty to his lady’s eyes, 
To disregard her voice. 
Such orbs with kinder light are filled, 
The nearer we adore ; 
And pouting lips, if bravely stilled, 
Will banish us no more. 
Spectator. J. S. D. 
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ANCIENT ANIMALS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
ANCIENT ANIMALS IN SOUTH AMERICA.* 

In a recent historical sketch of the 
“Origin and Progress of the Present 
State of British Geology,” William 
Smith’s “ Geological Map of the Strata of 
England and Wales,” 1815, followed, in 
1816, by his “ Strata Identified by Organ- 
ized Fossils,” is defined as a “great dis- 
covery,” which threw a new light on the 
history of the earth, and as “ providing a 
law for the identification of formations 
which, geographically, are often widely 
separated from each other, not only in 
England, but also easily applicable to 
great areas on the neighboring continent 
of Europe.” ¢ In reference to this exten- 
sion of the above-cited author’s law of the 
determination of strata by their fossil 
remains, a passing tribute might have 
been paid to a geologist and palzontolo- 
gist of a “neighboring continent,” to 
whom William Smith loyally acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness. 

In the “Stratigraphical System of Or- 
ganized Fossils, with reference to the 
Specimens of the Original Geological 
Collection in the British Museum, ex- 
plaining their use in identifying the Brit- 
ish Strata,” by William Smith, the author 
cites, among the works consulted, Cuvier’s 
“ Géographie Minéralogique des Environs 
de Paris,” and “Les Annales du Muséum 
@’Histoire Naturelle” In the first of 
these works the name of the elder Brong- 
niart should be associated with that cited 
by William Smith; the geologist doubt- 
less depended in an all-important degree 
upon the anatomist for the progress they 


* 1. Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of Rio Plata. 
By Sir Wooppine ParisH, K.C.H. 8vo. London: 
1839; Second Edition, 1851. 

2. Blik paa Brasiliens Dyreverden fir sidste For- 
dom-veltning. Af Dr. Luxp. 4to. Kjébenhavn: 
1838. 

3. Anales del Museo Piublico de Buenos Ayres. 
Porei Dr. BuRMEISTER. 4to. Entrega primera, 1864; 
Entrega duodecima, 1371. 

4. Zoology of the Beagle, Fossil Mammalia. By 
RicHarp Owen. 4to. London: 1839. 

5. Description of the Skeleton of an Extinct Gigan- 
tic Sloth (Mylodon robustus). By RicHarD Owsn, 
4to. London: 1842. 

6. Memoir on the Megatherium. 
Owen. 4to. London: 1860. 

t British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Section C, Geology, ‘Opening Address,” by A. C. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 1881. 


By Ricwarp 
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conjointly made in the knowledge of the 
structure of the earth, actual and histori- 
cal, both as it is and as it had been. 
These researches were recorded in the 
volumes of the “Annales du Muséum,” 
from their issue in 1795 to the year 1811. 
The majority were contributed by Cuvier 
alone, and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he did not take a full share in 
the appreciation of the geological evi- 
dences from phenomena apart from the 
fossil remains. Cuvier not only indicated 
the relations of particular extinct species 
to particular strata, but discerned the dif- 
ferent dynamics to which such strata 
owed their formation; as, for example, 
when from the summit of Mount Pierreux, 
at Fontainebleau, he called the attention 
of his companion to the evidences of those 
strata which owed their existence to the 
action of fresh waters, and to those that 
were due to marine deposits —a recogni- 
tion of geological dynamics which Brong- 
niart defined as an inspiration, and ac- 
cepted as one of the strongest proofs of 
the periodicity of the demonstrated eleva- 
tions and subsidences of the earth’s sur- 
face. 

The volumes from which William Smith 
derived his knowledge of the fruitful prin- 
ciple of associating the characters of the 
fossil remains with geological evidences 
of strata are those he cites. They are 
the volumes Cuvier enriched by the series 
of memoirs which, year by year, appeared 
on the fossil remains of the tertiary de- 
posits in the Paris basin. By these, 
throvgh application of his law of the cor- 
relation of structures in an animal body, 
and of the subordination of a given modi- 
fication of tooth or bone to those of other 
parts of the frame, Cuvier not only proved 
the former existence of species which had 
become extinct, but also the relations of 
such species as, ¢.g., the teleosaurs, the 
palzotheres, the mastodons, to different 
and definite successive strata or forma- 
tions of the earth’s crust, to strata not 
only differing in mineral constitution, but 
as to the period of their formation and 
the order of their relative dates.* These 


* Comme on ne peut avoir des notions un peu claires 
sur l’origine des os fossiles qu’autant que ]’on connoit 
bien les couches qui les recélent, celles qui les couvrent, 
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original and remarkable memoirs, de- 
monstrative of the fertile principles on 
which the science of geology is based, 
were given to the world in four quarto 
volumes (Paris, 1812), five years before 
the “ Stratigraphical System of Organized 
Fossils, with their Use in Identifying the 
British Strata,” saw the light. In the 
year 1811 Cuvier had determined and 
characterized one hundred and fifty-eight 


species, distributed into fifty genera, of | 


which genera fifteen were new; and the 
present activity of what our German 
friends have called the Gattungs-Macherei 
would, through Cuvier’s materials alone, 
considerably add to the number of such 
extinct genera, which the more sober 
estimate of generic values permitted the 
great originator of paleontology to claim 
as “new to science.” The influence of 
this work, with its notable preliminary 
discourse on the science of geology, may 
be estimated by its happy application to 
that of the United States of America by 
Dr. Mitchell. And we may likewise add 
the instructive geological notes appended 
by Professor Jameson, of the Edinburgh 
University, to his translation of the 
“ Discours préliminaire” for testimony 
of the status of Cuvier in the history of 
geology prior to the publication of the 
works of William Smith. 

The novelty and unexpected results of 
these researches and discoveries of an- 
cient forms of animal life, and their bear- 
ing upon worlds of like antiquity, revived 
and augmented the interest in the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals to which 
the eloquent pages of Buffon had called 
the attention of naturalists. The pre- 
decessor of Cuvier in the Jardin des 
Plantes and the Académie des Sciences 
had shown that the quadrupeds of South 
America were distinct from those of other 
quarters of the globe, some generically, 
others specifically. No soliped, or single- 


celles sur lesquelles ils reposent, et surtout les autres 
dépouiiles animales et végétales dont ces trois ordres 
de couches peuvent étre remplis, il (l’auteur] a annexé 
a son * Discours préliminaire” un travail qui lui 
semble pouvoir servir d’exemple pour la méthode 4 
suivre dans l’étude des couches; c'est celui qu’il a fait, 
avec M. Brongniart, sur les environs de Paris. (Re- 
cherches sur les Ossements Fossileg, etc, 4to, Paris, 
1812, tome premier; Avertissement au Discours pré- 
liminaire sur la Géographie minéralogique, p. iii.) 





hoofed quadruped, horse, ass, or zebra, 
was found in America at the period of its 
discovery ; no sheep or goat, gazelle, or 
musk-deer existed there; the so-called 
“Rocky Mountain sheep” of North 
America is distinct in kind from that of 
our pastures. The ox is represented by 
the bison; the camel and dromedary of 
the Oid World are remotely indicated in 
the New by the llama and vicugna; the 
hog by the peccari; the feline quadrupeds 
of Asia and Africa by jaguars, pumas, and 
ocelots ; the pangolins and orycteropes by 
the hairy, toothless ant-eaters. The very 
monkeys of South America are gener- 
ically distinct from those of the Asiatic 
and African forests, and show a lower 
step in the scale of life; the slow lemurs 
of Madagascar are still more remotely 
represented by the sloths ; even the tapir 
of South America is a distinct species 
from that of Sumatra, and is the largest 
of the living original South American 
quadrupeds. Some inferiority in either 
stature or structure characterizes all the 
indigenous mammals existing in that con- 
tinent. Not one of these American spe- 
cies to be found at the present day is 
comparable in size to the giraffes, hippo- 
potamuses, rhinoceroses, and elephants of 
Asia or Africa. And of the American 
species referable to the same genera as 
those of the Old World, all of the so- 
called New World are smaller — the 
jaguar than the lion or tiger, the peccari 
than the wild boar, the llama than the 
camel, the howlers and coaitis than the 
baboons, orangs, and gorillas.* 

Thus the general result of additions to 
knowledge of the kinds of animals native 
to the several larger divisions of the dry 
land of the globe is that, in the main, 
different species have been allotted, if 
the expression be permitted by our evo- 
lutionists, to different continents; and 
that, as regards South America, the quad- 
rupeds are not only distinct — some as to 
genus, all as to species — from those of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, but are infe- 
rior in organization as well as size and 
power. The monkeys that enjoy their 
existence in the vast and varied forests 


* Buffon, Histoire Naturelle des Animaux, 4to, tome 
xiv., 1766. Dégéneration des Animaux, p. 361. 
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of the tropical and warmer parts of the 
continent are of lower grade in a dental 
character than the Old World Simiade. 
Instead of agreeing, as these do, with the 
bimana in the important taxonomic char- 
acter of the dental formula, they show a 
nearer affinity to the lower quadrupeds, 
both as to kinds and number of teeth.* 

A chief peculiarity of South American 
mammalian life was, however, brought 
before the time of Buffon to zoological 
knowledge, by Marcgraf ¢ and other con- 
temporary contributors.~ It was strik- 
ingly shown by examples, brought or 
transmitted to Europe by those early ex- 
plorers of the New World, of the singular 
creatures now known as sloths and arma- 
dillos. No quadrupeds submitted to the 
philosophic gaze of Buffon and the keen 
scalpel of Daubenton presented more ex 
traordinary and unexpected organic char- 
acters than those transmitted from South 
America. 

The cold-blooded crocodile and slug- 
gish tortoise might well be indebted to a 
kind nature for defensive armor; and she 
had given to the skin of one rows of bony 
scutes, and had invested the other with a 
coat of mail. But that active, warm- 
blooded, comparatively intelligent vivip- 
arous quadrupeds should need such ar- 
mor, and possess it superadded to the 
special clothing of their class, the hairs 
growing freely from every undefended 


* The accomplished author of “‘ The Natural History 
of Monkeys,” etc., in the ‘* Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,”’ was not aware of the fact that the genera 
which he groups under the term “* Simiad@ with an- 
thropoid teeth”’ differ from the genera grouped under 
the term “‘Simiz with anthropoid teeth”’ in the follow- 
ing formule. That of the latter group is expressed 
by— 

o2. 1.1 2.2 P 

Zz 2 ae ¢ rey dg ag = 325 
that of the Simiad@ of Ogilby is characterized by the 
formula: — 

+2.2 S62 29-3 a 

. 9 6p t= 36 
If the number of teeth becomes, exceptionally in this 
group, the same as in mankind, viz., thirty-two, the 
marmosets show the deficiency by the loss of a ‘true 
molar,’ #z, on each side of both jaws, but retain the 
differential number of the “ faise molars,’’ or premolars, 


Dp oa, and so exemplify their nearer affinity to the 
Lemuride. 
t Hist. rerum Naturalium Brasiliz, libri 8, fol., 1648. 


t Pisonis, Hist. Naturalis et Medica Indiz occiden- 
talis, libri v., 1658. 





portion of the skin, could not have been 
foreseen or conceived as among the many 
modifications of mammalian structure. 
Yet such was the spectacle presented by 
the little active armadillos which attracted 
crowds of the gay population of Paris to 
witness at the Jardin du Roi their gam- 
bols and their instantaneous enclosure of 
head and limbs within their jointed coat 
of mail when assaulted, presenting an 
impenetrable ball of bone to the yelping 
assailant, and recalling the defensive 
manceuvre and attitude of the spiny 
hedgehog. More extraordinary still was 
the quadruped that could not walk, but 
crawled on the ground with outstretched 
long-clawed hands and feet, in a much 
slower and more slothful fashion than the 
grub or beetle. 

Waterton, in his “ Wanderings” —a 
work giving a lively picture of what he 
noted of the natural history of the woods 
and wilds of South America — first taught 
us the adaptation of the structure of the 
misnamed “sloth ” to its allotted theatre 
of life. This was not the earth’s surface, 
nor the waters under the earth, nor the 
aerial ocean aloft; the creature could 
neither run nor swim nor fly; but it could 
climb, and it was indeed the climber far 
excellence. Each limb being terminated 
by two or three long and strong hooks, 
with these it could securely cling to the 
branches; along these it moved, often 
rapidly; there was nothing slothful in 
its arboreal mode of progression. Sus- 
pended always with its head and trunk 
downwards, it so traversed every branch 
and part of the tree yielding food by leaf 
or fruit. In that clinging attitude it 
rested, suspending itself to sleep. Amid 
the boughs it so lived and bred, the 
mother carrying her suckling young se- 
curely clinging to her neck. 

Perhaps no part of the earth’s surface 
naturally presents forests so extensive, so 
thickly massed, as the warmer latitudes 
of South America, well watered by many 
and broad rivers, mainly bounded by nat- 
ural walls of greenery. The sloth, having 
exhausted the supply afforded by one 
tree, and occasionally not helped by para- 
sitic ropes to another, takes advantage of 
the storm. When the tropical gale is 








roaring, and the branches are wildly wav- 
ing and crashing against each other, then 
is seen the activity it can put forth. The 
naturalist, as fearless of falling timber 
and acutely observant as Waterton, then 
appreciated how libellous was the common 
name applied to the quadruped which 
vindicated its agility by seizing the branch 
of the still unplucked tree brought within 
its reach, and transferring itself to a new 
and well-stored habitat. 

At the geographical phase of mamma- 
logical lore, so attractively pictured by the 
classical pen of Buffon, Cuvier in 1795 
commenced the task of interpreting the 
bony evidences of giants of some kind, 
the fossil remains of which had attracted 
the astonished attention of the Spanish 
colonists of Monte Video and Buenvs 
Ayres. Such evidences had been revealed 
in the beds of rivers left dry at their sea- 
sons of lowest level, or accidentally struck 
upon in occasional excavations of the soil 
at greater depth than the needs of the 
settlers’ simple agriculture called for. 
Some of these fossils coming to the 
knowledge and possession of the viceroy, 
the Marquis of Loreto, he transmitted 
them in 1789 to Madrid, and being there 
sorted by an anatomical prosector, suffi- 
cient were found to enable Sr. Jean-Bap- 
tiste Bru to build up, or “articulate,” a 
nearly entire skeleton, which is still pre- 
served, and is the most striking specimen 
to this day in the Royal Cabinet of Natu- 
ral History of that capital. Drawings of 
this skeleton were engraved and formed 
the subject of five plates, which illustrated 
a brief “Descripgion de un Quadrupedo 
muy corpulento y raro,” by Sefiores Bru 
and Garriga (folio, 1796). Prior to the 
appearance of this work, impressions of 
the plates had been transmitted to the 
Académie des Sciences, Paris; they were 
submitted to M. Cuvier for a report there- 
on, and he felt himself enabled to deter- 
mine, notwithstanding its superior size, 
the affinities of the huge beast to the di- 
minutive sloths still existing in, and 
peculiar to, South America. Cuvier gave 
to the extinct animal the name of mega- 
therium, but, though it surpassed the hip- 
popotamus and rhinoceros in bulk, it did 
not attain the dimensions of the elephant. 
A more perfect skeleton of the megathe- 
rium than that at Madrid is now articu- 
lated and exhibited in the noble gallery 
appropriated to the fossil remains in the 
Museum of Natural History, Cromwell 
Gardens. Great was the surprise, and 
not small the scepticism, with which this 
conclusion of the young founder of pa- 
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leontology was received. The bulk of his 
megatherium forbade the notion that it 
could climb trees, like the living sloths, 
to feed on the foliage; and Cuvier ex- 
pressed an opinion, since the teeth of the 
extinct giant plainly pointed to a vegeta- 
ble diet, that it had probably applied its 
robust forefeet and huge tearing claws to 
dig up roots.* M. Faujas railed at this 
conclusion of the junior member of the 
Academy as “an abuse of an artificial 
method —as one compelling nature to 
bow to factitious classifications which she 
never recognized.” The elder geologist 
averred also that “so huge and powerfully 
clawed a beast could not have existed 
without destroying many others, and that 
it was ridiculous to associate it with the 
sloths — ces étres malheureux, faibles, in- 
dolens,” etc.t¢ In Germany, Professor 
Lichtenstein, giving a contemporary sum- 
mary of the state of science in France, 
urged that “this skeleton at Madrid evi- 
dently included limb-bones of such diver- 
sity of size as must have come from differ- 
ent animals, and hence that all M. Cu- 
vier’s reasonings fell to the ground.” 
Now Cuvier, in summing up his observa- 
tions, had alluded to analogies in the fos- 
sil bones which he studied to those of 
different genera of the order or group of 
existing quadrupeds which he had called 
édentés — a group equivalent in the main 
to the order Bruta of the system of Lin- 
neus. “ Although,” he remarked, “the 
skull and shoulder-blade of the mega- 
therium were those of a sloth, the legs 
and feet offered the curious combination 
(mélange) of characters peculiar to the 
ant-eaters and armadillos.” Whereupon 
a third critic indulged in the pleasant 
remark, that “all the known edentates of 
M. Cuvier’s system might dance at ease 
within the carcase of his megathere.” 

It is well, perhaps, to recall these con- 
ditions of contemporary thought amid 
which the young comparative anatomist 
was laboring to throw light upon phenom- 
ena of nature which, prior to his way of in- 
terrogation, had suggested little else save 
startling announcements of the finding of 
the bones of some giant of romance, or one 
of those that might be posed as.a homo 
diluvii testis. Few, very few, of Cuvier’s 
fellow Academicians could discern in his 


* Ses dents prouvent qu’il vivait de végétaux, et ses 
pieds de devant, robustes et armés d’ongies tranchans, 
nous font croire que c’étaient principalement ijeurs ra- 
cines qu'il attaquait. — Annales du Maséum d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, tom. v., p. 377 3 and Mémoires de |’ Académie 
des Sciences (Séance d’ Avril, 1795). ; 

+ Faujas-Saint-Fond, Essai de Géologie, t. i., p. 319 
1795- 
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early memoirs the indications of a new 
science, most fertile in teaching man- 
kind the age of their planet, with the 
ways, the forces, and successive epochs 
in and through which the surface now 
trodden by man had become such as it is 
seen to be. 

It happened that shortly after the sub- 
ject of Cuvier’s early memoir reached Eu- 
rope, other fossils were found in South 
America under circumstances similar to 
those which had brought to light the 
bones of the megatherium, but which con- 
sisted of portions, more or less complete, 
of a bony cuirass, big enough to have 
fitted the back of the extinct “gigantic 
sloth.” Cuvier, accordingly, in the sec- 
ond edition (1822) of his great work, com- 
posed mainly of his previous successive 
memoirs in the “ Annales du Muséum,” 
appends a note on these discoveries, which 
had been communicated to him by M. 
Auguste St. Hilaire, and which an- 
nounced, he writes, “that the megathe- 
rium had pushed its affinities to the ar- 
madillos so far as to be covered, like 
them, with a scaly cuirass.” * This opin- 
ion was adopted by Professor Desmarests 
in the article “ A/égathére” of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles,” 1823. 
It seemed also to derive confirmation 
from a description by Professor Weiss, of 
Berlin, of portions of an osseous tes- 
selated armor of some gigantic quadru- 
ped, discovered (1826) in the “ Banda Ori- 
ental,” South America, by the traveller 
Sellow, transmitted by him to Berlin,t 
and referred to the megatherium. 

About this period Great Britain was 
fortunately represented at Buenos Ayres 
by a gentleman as accomplished in diplo- 
macy as he was distinguished by his en- 
lightened interest in taking advantage of 
every opportunity of his position to pro- 
mote natural knowledge. With his orig- 
inal observations on the geological fea- 
tures of the Pampa formation, given in 
his work “ On Buenos Ayres,” Sir Wood- 
bine Parish adds an appendix by Profes- 
sor Owen, containing the description of a 
drawing transmitted to him by Sir Wood- 
bine of a“ monster found on the bank of 
a rivulet near the Rio Matanza, about 
twenty miles to the south of the city of 
Buenos Ayres, about five feet below the 
surface.” With this drawing a tooth of 
the same animal was fortunately trans- 


* Recherches sur les Ossements Fossiles, 4to, ed. 
1822-3, tome v., pt. 1, p. 285. 

+ Weiss, Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Akademie der 
Wissenchaften zu Berlin, ‘* Megatherium,”’ p. 6, 4to, 
1827. 
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mitted to our then young professor. He 
instituted a comparison of this tooth with 
those of the megatherium, of which fossil 
animal Sir Woodbine Parish had also 
sent an instructive collection of bones to 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, supplying important parts and facts, 
completing and, in some particulars, cor- 
recting the original Cuvierian memoir.* 
Mr. Owen demonstrated the generic dis- 
tinction indicated by the comparison of 
these teeth, and pointed out the nearer 
resemblance of the tooth he had received 
to those of the armadillos. The bony 
dermal covering agreed also in its com- 
position of a mosaic of ossicles with that 
of the small existing mailed quadrupeds, 
but the drawing of the cuirass transmitted 
showed no division into rings allowing of 
_ flexure of the coat of mail. The re- 
sult was the announcement that there had 
existed in South America a giant of the 
armadillo family, as well as one of the 
sloth tribe; and for the former the name 
of glyptodon, or sculptured-tooth, was pro- 
posed. The author remarks that “the 
form and structure of the tooth indicate 
its adaptation to masticate vegetable sub- 
stances, and that it is more complicated in 
shape than those of any recent or extinct 
species of the order ruéa hitherto dis- 
covered.” Two views of the fossil tooth 
and a reduced copy of the drawing are 
given in the work by Sir Woodbine Par- 
ish which stands at the head of this 
article. 

Nevertheless, it continued to be be- 
lieved that later additions to the evidences 
of the extinct quadruped received in 1795 
tended mainly to add a bony armor to Cu- 
vier’s gigantic sloth. The palzontological 
naturalist, or student of the evidences of 
extinct species, has a harder task than 
the zoological one, who deals with speci- 
mens of existing kinds. The late learned 
professor of natural history in the Uni- 
versity College, London, in the lecture 
reported in the Lancet, March 22, 1834, 
describes the megatherium as “allied in 
structure to the bradypus, and shielded 
with cutaneous plates like the dasypus.” 
And thus it seemed to offer to the evolu- 
tionists the example of “a more general- 
ized structure.” Professor de Blainville, 
moreover, who succeeded Cuvier in the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and who omitted no 
opportunity to prove his predecessor in 


* These fossils formed the subject of the excellent 
paper by Wm. Cliff, F.R.S., in the ** Transactions of 
- Geological Society,” vol. iii., second series, 4to, 
1835. 
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the wrong, rejecting the inference of any 
resemblance or affinity to the sloths, af- 
firmed that the “so-called megatherium 
is proved to have been certainly covered 
by an osteo-dermal carapace, by the dis- 
position of the spinous processes of the 
vertebrx, by the angles of the ribs, and 
by the articulation of the pelvis with the 
vertebral column;” and he concludes by 
the dictum ex cathedré, “that the mega- 
therium was a gigantic species of arma- 
dillo, most nearly allied to the diminutive 
chlamyphorus.” 

It is true that this existing species of 
armadillo, as Mr. Yarrell had pointed out, 
wore a coat of mail without the joints 
which had earned for its congeners the 
specific names of ¢ri-cinctus, septem-cinc- 
tus, novem-cinctus, etc., according as the 
coat of mail was provided with and inter- 
rupted by movable cross-bands of bony 
pieces three, seven, or nine in number. 
No wonder, therefore, that under this 
weight of evidence the brief notice of an 
actual gigantic extinct armadillo in the 
appendix to an octavo volume on a more 
general topic was overlooked, and that 
the megatherium was introduced to the 
readers of an attractive and popular 
“Bridgewater Treatise” as having been 
defended by a bony, tessellated armor, 
and that they were assured that “a cov- 
ering of such enormous weight would 
have been consistent with the general 
structure of the megatherium; its col- 
umnar hind legs and colossal tail were 
calculated to give it due support; and the 
strength of the loins and ribs, being very 
much greater than in the elephant, seems 
to have been necessary for carrying so 
ponderous a cuirass as that which we 
suppose to have covered the body.” * We 
may remark that Cuvier drew no such 
inferences from the parts of the skeleton 
above referred to, and those of Dr. Buck- 
land are here quoted because, as we shall 
presently see, they were well worthy of 
the consideration of the physiologist, and 
indeed a different interpretation has been 
given of them which seems to have com- 
manded general assent. 

The comparative anatomist who had 
concluded from the characters of a tooth 
that the armor of which a drawing had 
been transmitted to him had not covered 
a gigantic sloth, but an armadillo of nearly 
equal bulk, now felt it incumbent upon 
him to study afresh the parts of the mega- 
therian framework on which Buckland 

* Geology and Mineralogy considered in reference 


to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
F.R.S., etc. 





and De Bilainville had based their conclu- 
sions; the more'so as he had been ena- 
bled to compare those parts with corre- 
sponding fossils discovered, in association 
with portions of bony armor, in the bed 
of a rivulet at Villanueva, Monte Video, 
which Sir Woodbine Parish had subse- 
quently transmitted to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. The results of 
the comparisons of these remains with 
the skeletons of existing sloths and arma- 
dillos were communicated in a notable 
memoir, read and discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Geological Society of London, 
March 23, 1839.* 

Taking the dorsal vertebre of the re- 
cent armadillo, the author pointed out 
their peculiar structure, and the relation 
of the bony pillars diverging obliquely 
from the median upright spine, and of 
equal length therewith, to the support of 
the superincumbent cuirass ; the oblique 
processes were shown to correspond in 
form and use with the “tie-bearers ” in 
the architecture of a roof; and, besides 
that office, another purpose was obtained 
by extension of their base. “ The ordi- 
nary spinous process transmits the super- 
incumbent weight simply to the vertebra 
from which it springs; but the oblique 
processes transmit the weight partly to 
the vertebra to which they belong, and 
partly to the vertebra next in front, be- 
cause one-half of their base is extended 
over the hinder oblique processes of the 
adjoining vertebra.” + The correspond- 
ing bones of the megatherium showed no 
such structure; they resembled in this 
relation the vertebre of the sloths. So, 
likewise, as to the bearing on the armor 
question of the bones of the limbs; the 
differences of structure were pointed out 
between the megathere and the sloth on 
the one hand, and the glyptodon and the 
armadillo on the other. 

The paper, in fact, was decisive. Dr. 
Buckland, who was present, accepted both 
facts and conclusions with characteris- 
tic candor, nor has the question of the 
coexistence of both gigantic sloths and 
gigantic armadillos in ancient periods in 
the South American continent been since 
contested. On the contrary, it has re- 
ceived unexpected corroboration from 
subsequent discoveries of other extinct 
species of both genera, well described and 


* Description of a Tooth and Part of the Skeleton of 
the Glyptodon clavipes, etc., with a Consideration of 
the Question whether the Megatherium possessed an 
— Dermal Armor. By R. Owen, F.R.S., 


+ Trans. Geological Society, second series, vol. vi., 
Pp. 100. 
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figured in the work of Burmeister. The 
entire skeleton — endo and exo —repre- 
senting a gigantic “hog in armor,” now 
attracts the wondering gaze of the visitors 
to the instructive museum in Cromwell 
Road, and we are tempted to condense 
the explanations which are afforded by 
the officer to whom mainly the public are 
indebted to this storehouse of the national 
treasures of natural history. 

The framework of the head of the 
glyptodon is, relatively to the size of the 
animal, the most massive —taking the 
casque, with the endoskeletal part — of 
any known mammal. So far as relates to 
the joint between the occiput and fore- 
most neck-bone, and to that between the 
“atlas” and “axis,” or second neck-bone, 
the head must have been limited to some 
minor movements, with a slight amount 
of rotation. The main movements were 
in one plane, up and down, like those of 
the fore limb of a horse, and the frame- 
work of these movements consists of two 
long bones and one short bone, connect- 
ing the head with the trunk. What may 
be termed, in relation to the latter, the 
“proximal” of these “long” bones con- 
sists of the last (seventh) neck-bone, or 
vertebra, and the first and second dorsal 
vertebrae, welded together with the ribs 
of the latter into a single mass. It an- 
swers teleologically to the “humerus” in 
a horse. The second bone, like the 
equine ulna, is of greater length, and con- 
sists of five coalesced vertebra, viz., the 
second to sixth cervical ones inclusive ; 
itis a “five-vertebral bone.” The distal 
segment (from the trunk) is the shortest, 
and consists of the foremost vertebra of 
the neck. Now, the singularly developed 
dermal armor of the glyptodonts — for 
they are grown to a numerous family since 
1838 — was defensive against other than 
passive assaults, such as the fall of timber. 
Paleontology has shown that a carnivo- 
rous quadruped as big as a lion and called 
“sabre-toothed” (sachairodus) because 
of its proportionally longer and sharper 
laniary or “canine” teeth, forming part 
of a typical feline dentition, was a con- 
temporary of the glyptodonts, and with 
them has happily become extinct. We 
shall see in the above-noted mechanism 
of the movements of a helmeted head the 
relation of the defensive armor of the 
weaponless vegetarian to the deadly as- 
saults of such a carnivore. The trunk of 
the glyptodon was amply provided with 
an arched bony covering of corresponding 
size, slightly convex lengthwise, suffi- 
ciently convex transversely to form both 





roof and side-walls. It needed only for 
the assaulted animal to bend its short 
equal fore and hind limbs within the cara- 
pace, and sink the latter over them, to 
have both body and feet protected. But 
how about the tail? The tortoise can 
twist its short caudal appendage within 
the hind slit of its bony box; not so the 
glyptodon. Its tail is relatively longer 
and larger, and it has its own special 
armor of defence; a series, namely, of 
thick, bony rings, presenting to the teeth 
of an assailant an impenetrable crust, and, 
in some species, a further defence of 
stout, horn-like spines. And now for the 
head, the part containing the most pre- 
cious vital organs of the beast. That also 
is provided with a bony covering, super- 
added to the skull, applied like a casque 
to the upper surface, not extending so far 
forward as to interfere with the move- 
ments of a flexible snout, nor so far down 
each side as to act as “blinders.” The 
front aperture of the body-dome is shaped 
and proportioned so as to allow the casque 
to fit it close, like a lid. The joint be- 
tween the short and thick “ proximal,” 
quasi “humeral,” portion of the head-limb 
and the trunk is what the anatomist calls 
a “trochlear” one; so likewise are the 
joints between the “ humeral” and guasi 
“ulnar”? segments and also that “short- 
est segment articulated with the skull.” 
These joints limit the movements of the 
skull they support to one plane, upward 
and downward. By the downward move- 
ment the head of the glyptodon was 
brought within the front entry of the body 
armor, which entry became closed by the 
casque as byadoor. The hind aperture 
of the body-dome fits just so much of the 
circumference of the fore ring of the tail- 
sheath as to equally baffle an assailant of 
the great crouching armadillo. 

The megatherium being finally de- 
spoiled of its armor, what, it might be 
asked, would be the nature of its defence 
against such a fierce and predacious as- 
sailant as that to which its contemporary 
offered a passive resistance? Whoever 
gazes at the three long, large, curved, 
sharp-pointed claws, though represented 
only by the “fossilizable cores” which 
sustained and wielded those horny weap- 
ons, will admit that the great unguiculate 
must have been more than a match for 
the sabre-toothed tiger. 

The largest of the existing ant-eaters of 
South America has no better defensive 
covering than the megathere possessed ; 
yet the jaguar and the puma find in the 
claws of Myrmecophaga jubata the weap- 








ons of an opponent with which they do 
not willingly engage in fair combat. 
The ant-eater may be wounded, even se- 
verely; yet such is its tenacity of life and 
muscular grip that the strongest of its 
carnivorous assailants, once seized, is 
only released when death has relaxed the 
forces wielding its offensive weapons. 

No subjects in existing nature could 
have afforded Paley such striking in- 
stances of adaptation to needs as the fos- 
sil framework of the great extinct arma- 
dillos has revealed to its physiological 
reconstructors ; for not only has the res- 
toration of whatever could be conserved 
of these huge and strange creatures been 
complete, but many species with more 
than mere specific modifications have 
been brought to light, chiefly by the co- 
operation of the Danish and German 
paleontologists —Lund and Burmeister 
—with Parish and the English compara- 
tive anatomists, to whom our former min- 
ister at Buenos Ayres had transmitted 
his acquisitions. 

Similar progress has been made in a 
knowledge of both the nature and num- 
ber of the great extinct sloths of South 
America. It was evident, at first view 
of the skull and teeth, that the megathe- 
rium had been a vegetarian. Cuvier, as 
we have seen, concluded from the struc- 
ture of the limbs that this diet was sup- 
plied by roots; his racines not meaning, it 
a | be supposed, the innutritious, dense, 
and woody ramifications of the imbedded 
foundations of forest trees, but those 
succulent kinds afforded by the bulbous 
families of plants. Destruction of the 
bulb, however, implies that of the plant, 
and th® number requisite for the susten- 
tation of the frame of so enormous an 
uprooter must soon have become a condi- 
tion of the starving out of the species. 
Subsequent palzxontologists, therefore, 
suggested other hypotheses. 

Dr. Lund, whose work is cited at the 
head of this article, a Danish naturalist 
long resident in the Brazils, and engaged 
in the exploration of the caves of that 
country, collected a rich series of the re- 
mains of its extinct beasts, now in the 
museum at Copenhagen. In regard to 
the megatherium, adopting the Cuvierian 
view of its affinities, Lund conceived that 
it must have fed on fruits and foliage; 
that it climbed trees like the small sloths 
of the present day; and that so huge and 
heavy a beast was, therefore, provided 
with a supplementary climbing organ, not 
possessed by its diminutive congeners, 
viz., a long and powerful prehensile tail. 
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To the objection of the inadequacy of 
most of the branches of the existing for- 
est trees to sustain the enormous weight 
of the hypothetical despoiler of the foli- 
age, Lund replied, that it would be con- 
sistent with analogy to assume that the 
trees of the antediluvian New World 
might have borne a proportional size to 
the huge sloths which, with them, had 
become extinct. And this conjecture 
proves not to be so far-fetched by the 
subsequently discovered sequoian giants 
of Californian forests, some of which 
could doubtless have carried more than 
one megathere if the resinous, hard-scaled 
cones and filamentary foliage had been 
any temptation to such supposed climber. 

De Blainville, however, rejected the 
scansorial hypothesis together with the 
leafy food; and, with consistent antago- 
nism to his predecessor, denied the infer- 
ence from the jaws and teeth as to a veg- 
etable diet of any kind. Confounding 
the megatherium with the glyptodon as 
one and the same species of animal, he 
writes: “D’aprés cela il est plus que 
probable que ces animaux ne grimpent 
pas aux arbres, qu’ils n’avaient pas de 
trompe, mais qu’ils avaient les mceurs et 
les habitudes des tatous” (armadillos), 
“et par conséquent ils se nourrissaient 
de chair, et peut-étre aussi de racines.” * 

These divers and conflicting hypoth- 
eses led our own paleontologist, after de- 
termining the distinction between gigantic 
sloths and armadillos, to a repeated and 
close study of the complete series of the 
megatherian remains with which the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Royal College of 
Surgeons had become enriched. And we 
know not how better or more briefly to 
place his conclusions before our readers 
than by giving a condensed recollection 
of the demonstration, to which we were 
favored to listen, of the adaptation of the 
perfect skeleton to the mode of life of 
the megatherium, now exhibited in the 
new museum in Cromwell Gardens. 
Pointing to the hind foot, the professor 
remarked that though it had, like the ex- 
isting sloths, but three toes, two of these 
—the outer cnes—were deprived of 
claws and terminated in rough, stumpy 
ends, indicating that they had been im- 
bedded in a sort of hoof, which, through 
the partial inversion of the foot, would be 
applied to the ground in the progressive 
movements of a terrestrial quadruped. 
The innermost of the three toes, saved 


* Recherches sur l’ancienneté des Edentés terrestres 





a la surface de Ja terre, Comptes Rendus de i’ Académie 
des Sciences, Paris, 1839, p. 65. 
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by this inversion from the wear of walk- 
ing, was developed for carrying and using 
an enormous, subcompressed, but deep 
and sharp-pointed claw. Why should the 
strong and massive hind limb have but 
one claw to wield? Because it was used 
as a pickaxe. No one applying such tool 
to dig away the earth from the interstices 
of a tree’s root would have it with two or 
more blades. Roots being exposed and 
detached from the soil were not disturbed 
by the megatherium for the purpose of 
being eaten, but as a preliminary for pros- 
trating the tree, the foliage of which was 
coveted by the uprooter. What then was 
the mechanism for hauling down a giant 
of the forest? A firm basis for the appli- 
cation of the grasping organs was essen- 
tial The Archimedean od ord of the 
megathere was a tripod formed of a pair 
of the most massive hind limbs in nature, 
which, though shorter than those of the 
elephant, were of more than twice the cir- 
cumference, with a tail to match. This 
appendage, not present in existing sloths, 
was added to their type of limb-structure, 
of length and massiveness on a par with 
the hind legs, and with firm joints not 
susceptible of inflection for grasping, but 
able to bear the strain of pressure. Upon 
this tripod the huge pelvis, also far sur- 
passing in size that of the elephant, was 
firmly sustained when the giant sloth 
raised himself to grapple with the trunk 
of the tree whose roots he had exposed. 
What relation had the size of the pelvis 
tothis work? It gave origin to a pair of 
immense muscular analogues of what is 
called in other beasts the “latissimus 
dorsi.” The thick, rugged border of the 
arched iliac bones bespeaks the unusual 
development of those muscles; and their 
attachments to the fore limbs on which 
they had to operate were of a kind to 
match the bony developments for their 
origins. The grasped tree had to be 
pulled backward, and, for due attachment 
of the insertional tendons of the hauling 
muscles, not one, but two, crests of the 
blade-bones were developed, besides pro- 
portional ridges on the armbones. The 
provision for the grasping machinery is 
as follows: the hoof at the outer bor- 
der of the fore foot was limited to one 
roughened digit, the weight of the fore 
part of the body being less than that of 
the hind part; three other digits are de- 
veloped and armed like the single unguic- 
ulate one of the hind foot. Their work 
was of another kind —to secure a firm 
grasp of the trunk of the tree whose roots 
had previously been exposed and more or 
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less loosened from the soil. The varied 
movements in swaying to and fro the tree 
thus grasped called for an organization of 
the fore limb more complex than that in 
existing elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
it combines all the modifications save one 
which make the arm and hand of man so 
fitted for their manifold applications. 
The megatherium had no opposable 
thumb, the uses of its hand were mainly 
in grasping; but the varied directions in 
which the hauling power had to be applied 
called forall the other bimanous perfec- 
tions of the limbs immediately exerted by 
the grappler. 

Prior to the discovery of the megathere 
man was the largest of mammals possess- 
ing the collar-bones. Had the clavicle 
only of the great sloth been found, it 
would have been a better foundation for 
the inference of the giants of old than any 
of those on which the early investigators 
of fossil remains based their evidence 
of these subjects of fable. The mega- 
there’s collar-bone has the same slight 
“sigmoid” bends, the same perfect artic- 
ulation with the breast-bone at one end 
and the blade bone at the other. Many of 
the smaller quadrupeds have clavicles as 
complete; they are those in which, as in 
monkeys, the fore limbs are applied to 
many other uses than support and pro- 
gression. The clavicles act as buttresses 
to the joints of the arm-bones with the 
blade-bones ; they give the needed sta- 
bility and resistance to the cup in which 
the ball at the top of the humerus rotates. 
True it is that the use of the tridactyle 
paw in the present hypothesis is reduced 
to that of grasping. But its application 
for that purpose needed to be varied ac- 
cording to the directions of swaying, of 
resistance, of yielding of the tree to pros- 
trate which the four-footed giant was 
putting forth all his mighty strength. 
Accordingly the elbow-joint of the me- 
gatherium shows all the complex and 
beautiful adaptation of “radius” to “ ul- 
na” and of both bones to “ humerus,” 
which the corresponding parts of the 
human skeleton exhibit. The fore limb 
had not only the movement to and fro in 
one plane, as in the existing hoofed quad- 
rupeds, but the fore foot, paw, or hand, 
could be rotated —turned in those direc- 
tions which the physiologist terms “ pro- 
nation ” and “ supination.” 

It is a grand picture to present to the 
mind this old-world wood beast tugging, 
riving, and swaying the root-loosened tree 
until the crash of prostration echoed 
through the primeval forest. The charac: 
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teristic of tropical and sub-tropical South 
America is still its vast and almost inter- 
minable woods. The soil and climate 
favor the rapid germination and growth of 
whatever seeds find space for develop- 
ment. One is naturally curious to dis- 
cover indications in its fossil remains of 
the ways in which the great ground-sloth 
set to work to enjoy the leaves now 
brought more or less within its reach. 
Branches could be readily torn off by the 
instrument that brought down the tree. 
But if the paw could only roughly grasp 
the trunk and larger branches, how did 
the animal strip the smaller ones, and 
bring to mouth the coveted foliage ? 
Here the demonstration grew in inter- 
est. Our professor explained that the 
lingual nerve of motion and that of sensa 
tion, arising from different parts of the 
brain of the sloth, as in other mammals, 
have each its distinct and peculiar exit 
from the skull. The hole transmitting 
the “motor” nerve to the tongue (then 
moving for our instruction) escaped, we 
were told, by what in human anatomy is 
called the “anterior condyloid foramen.” 
Our comparative osteologist had observed 
that it was of unusual size in beasts such 
as the ant-eater and giraffe, which have 
tongues of unusual length, muscularity, 
and mobility. The corresponding fora- 
men was considerably larger in the mega- 
therium. Socomplete is the skeleton, the 
subject of the demonstration, that the 
bones of the tongue — “ hyoidean ” — are 
also preserved, and show a corresponding 
proportional relation to a powerful, mus- 
cular tongue. But of what shape might 
have been the perishable part of the or- 
gan? Our attention was directed to the 
curious forward production of the lower 
jaw in front of the part supporting the 
teeth. It is like a long spout, and is 
hollowed out above into a smooth, semi- 
cylindrical canal. Along this canal a 
rope-like tongue, of size to match, could 
be protruded and retracted, gliding “to 
and fro.” The indicated shape is that of 
the prehensile tongue of the giraffe. The 
moving fibres, according to their nerve 
supply, must have formed a mass of at 
least twice the size of that in the tongue 
of the great browsing ruminant. The 
giraffe obtains its coveted’ foliage by its 
length of limbs, of neck, and the build of 
the trunk from which the long neck 
springs. The megatherium, with broad, 
robust proportions, and raised rump, con- 
trasting with the light and slender frame 
of the large existing leaf-eater, applied a 
similar prehensile organ to the foliage 





brought in another way within the reach 
of its mobile, flexible tongue. Of the 
adaptation of its teeth to mastication of 
its food, nothing need be said; their 
cross-ridges remind one of the elephant’s 
grinders. 

When this novel explanation of the 
megatherian fossils was submitted to the 
judgment of fellow-interpreters of organic 
remains, it was subjected to the usual 
healthy, truth-testing questions and ob- 
jections, one only of which, however, was 
deemed to have a claim to some measure 
of validity. “How,” asked Dr. Buck- 
land, “could the beast avoid having its 
head broken if it were condemned to get 
its living by pulling down trees?” To 
this: the propounder of the theory could 
— reply that he supposed, by instinct 
and practice, the megatherium had learned 
to dodge a dangerous bough of the fall- 
ing timber. 

A year had not elapsed when the bones 
of another megatherioid of somewhat 
smaller species than Cuvier’s reached 
England; they had been discovered in 
fluviatile deposits of the Rio Plata, seven 
leagues north of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, when Sir Woodbine Parish was 
H.M.’s chargé d'affaires. With his 
wonted zeal and tact Sir Woodbine in- 
duced the finder to sell the specimens, 
and they were purchased, at the recom- 
mendation of the curator and Hunterian 
professor, by the council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in whose instructive 
museum they are now exhibited, articu- 
lated, as an almost perfect skeleton. Con- 
ceive our professor’s surprise and pleas- 
ure when he discovered evidences of two 
distinct fractures of the skull, neither of 
them due to injury in the exhumation or 
package of the fossils, but both sow | 
inflicted during the lifetime of the animal. 
One of the fractures, at the fore and 
upper part of the cranium, four inches in 
length, had completely healed — a unique 
pathological specimen in the surgeons’ 
collection; the other, over the hind part 
of the skull, was a more extensive smash, 
yet attempts at healing had followed, and 
new bone had been partially formed ; evi- 
denée of inflammation and suppuration in 
the cellular subjacent structures was de- 
tected, and the professor’s opinion is that 
the animal had finally succumbed to this 
injury. 

But might not these fractures of the 
skull have been made by blows of an 
enemy — by the club of an Indian, for 
example, if such prehistoric hunter had 
coexisted with the great sloths, or by a 
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blow inflicted by the fore paw of the great 
extinct feline, certainly a contemporary? 
The response of our physiologist was as 
follows. Either of these fractures is of 
an extent and kind indicative that the 
blow inflicting it must have stunned the 
beast; it would have fallen in a state as 
helpless as the ox prostrated by the 
butcher, and death-wounds would have 
ensued, placing the carcase at the dispo- 
sal of the hypothetical flesh-eating assail- 
ant had such a one dealt the primary blow. 
And if the fossil skull had presented evi- 
dence of recent fracture the inference 
would have been that it had not survived 
the injury. The existing sloth is remark- 
able for its tenacity of life: the extinct 
one, after lying stunned for some time, 
recovered, shook its head, and returned 
to its usual way of daily life. It survived 
long enough after the first accident for 
complete healing to ensue, nor did it im- 
mediately perish after receiving the sec- 
ond stunner. Therefore the inference is 
that both blows were inflicted by a pas- 
sive or inanimate force, and most prob- 
ably by that which the ingenuity of 
Buckland conceived to be a proper conse- 
quence of the way of work by which it 
was suggested that the megatherioids got 
their living. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
**LET NOBODY PASS.” 


A GUARDSMAN’S STORY. 


I. 

WHAT construction is an officer to put 
on the order “ Let nobody pass ?” 

To Lieutenant Archie McEwen, of the 
Guards, the order seemed plain enough. 
His colonel had set him at the head of a 
staircase which was barred at top and 
bottom with silken ropes, and had said, 
“ Nobody must pass here.’ This was at 
Dublin Castle, and the lord lieutenant was 
giving a ball that night. Ireland was no 
quieter at the time than it usually is, and 
there had lately been rumors of plots and 
explosions. Officers were consequently 
on the strictest alert as to their duties, and 
it did not occur to Archie McEwen that 
there could be a twofold interpretation of 
his colonel’s order. “ Nobody must pass” 
obviously meant that a passage must be 
allowed to nobody. 

So the handsome young Guardsman 
stood on the landing, where, being alone, 


ing through the vestibule below to a 
broader staircase on his left, he cut a gal- 
lant figure. He wore his bearskin, his 
gold sash and belt; and he held his drawn 
sword with its beautiful damasquined 
blade carelessly in hand. Behind him 
were some folding doors wide open, which 
gave access to a large room brilliantly lit, 
intended, he supposed, as a resting cham- 
ber for his Excellency’s more distin- 
guished guests. As he mounted his 
guard McEwen received many nods and 
smiles from ladies of his acquaintance 
passing below, and some pointing with 
their fans to the staircase, arched their 
eyebrows, and inquired by this pantomime 
whether they could ascend and shorten 
their distance to the ball-room. But 
McEwen had to shake his head laughing. 
At last the stately’Countess of Bellair ap- 
peared, with those lovely girls of hers, 
the Lady Flora, and the Lady Amabel. 
Archie had often danced with the Lady 
Amabel, and there had been some little 
flirtations between them which had not 
left the Guardsman quite heart-whole. 
Her young ladyship now gave him a 
pretty nod, which he was going to return, 
when, to his confusion, he saw Lady Bel- 
lair coolly duck under the silk rope at the 
foot of the staircase and beckon her 
daughters to follow her. 

Lady Bellair was a sister of the lord 
lieutenant’s wife, and it was evident that 
she must rank among the most privileged 
guests. What was Lieutenant McEwen 
to do? 
“Tam afraid, Lady Bellair, there is no 
admittance this way,” he said very defer- 
entially, and standing aside, so as not 
even to seem as though he barred her 
progress. 

“Oh, the order does not apply to me, 
Mr. McEwen,” answered her ladyship 
good-naturedly. “It was only given so 
as to prevent the mob of people from 
crushing through the private rooms,” and 
so saying Lady Bellair quietly unhooked 
the rope at the top of the staircase and 
swept on with her daughters. 

“What a dragon you are!” whispered 
Lady Amabel in the Guardsman’s ear as 
she passed by. 

Unhappy young Scot! The ladies had 
scarcely gone when he perceived the 
awkward position in which they had 
placed him. Many people had seen them 
pass. Somebody unhooked the rope 
down-stairs, and a whole throng now as- 
cended the steps, having at their head a 





in full view of the guests who were sweep- 


— in Windsor uniform, attended 
y another in court dress. 
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“ Confound it, that’s the chief secre- | 
tary,” muttered Archie to himself; but 
this time he stood his ground, whilst he 
said politely, “ I am sorry I cannot admit 
you this way.” 

“But Lady Bellair has just passed,” 
answered the statesman astonished. 

“ Her ladyship was an exception.” 

“T should think I ought to be an ex- 
ception, too?” suggested the chief secre- 
tary with a shy smile; but Mr. McEwen 
remained firm; and this displeased the 
right honorable gentleman. He was a 
Parliamentary politician who knew little 
of military ways; and having lately risen 
to office had an exaggerated estimate of 
his own dignity. Turning round he saw 
one of the lord lieutenant’s A. D. C.’s at 
the foot of the staircase, and signed to 
him tocome up. The A. D.C. hastened, 
and told McEwen that he could let the 
chief secretary pass. But the young 
Scot, excitable after the manner of his 
countrymen, reminded him rather bluntly 
that he had no business to give orders. 

“ Get me a written order from my colo- 
nel, or else let the colonel come and re- 
lieve me,” he answered. ‘ Otherwise, 
you know I can let nobody pass. You, 
as a brother officer, ought to uphold me 
in this.” 

The better-disposed persons had al- 
ready turned their backs to go down; but 
one of those ill-bred fools who creep in 
everywhere, and who are always anxious 
to signalize themselves by misbehavior, 
thought to “ show off” before some ladies 
who were with him by leading a rush who 
should force their way past the Guards- 
man. He was a florid barrister with big 
whiskers, and cried facetiously, ‘“* Up 
Guards, and at’em;” while he threw down 
the rope, and charged across the landing 
with a girl on his arm. But in one bound 
McEwen had reached the door, and 
barred it by stretching out his sword. 

The sight of the glittering steel had its 
effect on the snob, who stopped, but cried 
out, “Come, sir, I don’t suppose you’ve4 
received orders to cut down his Excel- 
lency’s guests with your sabre.” 

“T am ashamed of you, sir,” replied 
McEwen, who had flushed scarlet. * You 
know I am but a soldier executing my 
orders. I request you to go down-stairs 


this instant.” 

After that the staircase was promptly 
cleared, many ladies declaring, as they 
went, that, after all, the young Guardsman 
had been placed in a very trying position 
and had behaved omniedilg well. But 





soon afterwards the rumor of what had 


occurred, amplified and distorted by the 
blatherings of the man with the whiskers, 
reached the ears of McEwen’s colonel, 
and that worthy hurried to give his lieu- 
tenant a setting down. 

This colonel was not a good soldier, 
nor a good fellow. He was a time-serving 
courtier, a well-connected, stupid person, 
very conceited and vexatious in authority. 
He had never seen service, and would 
have been sure to blunder if sent iato 
action. All his militaryism consisted in 
pipe-clay ; and in a pompous, half-screech- 
ing tone, which he used in addressing his 
subordinates, he now asked McEwen why 
the d—1 the latter had been making an 
ass of himself. 

“An ass of myself?” echoed Archie, 
coloring to the roots of his hair. “I had 
your orders to let nobody pass, sir.” 

“And you allowed Lady Bellair to go 
by. Since you disobeyed me to please 
yourself, you might have had the sense to 
conclude that my orders did not apply to 
the chief secretary.” 

“Lady Bellair is the lord lieutenant’s 
sister-in-law,” replied McEwen; “but I 
admit, sir, that | was wrong to let her 
pass. As for the chief secretary ——” 

“Well, what about the chief secretary ? 
Don’t bandy words with me, sir. You 
have made yourself ridiculous, and me 
too. I relieve you of your duty. Go and 
dance — that’s all you’re fit for. I'll put 
a sergeant here who will understand my 
orders better than you.” 

McEwen bowed without a word as he 
sheathed his sword; but he was not the 
man to stomach such a lecture from a 
colonel whom he little respected. This 
affair of the guard was a slight matter in 
itself, but it formed the commencement of 
a hopeless misunderstanding between the 
pair. McEwen treated his colonel thence- 
forth with all the coldness compatible 
with subordination; and the colonel, who 
discharged his duties too ill to brook the 
presence of a subaltern alive to his faults, 
began to worry the Scotchman with petty 
annoyances. In consequence Archie Mc- 
Ewen soon applied for an exchange. It 
should have been granted as a matter of 
course, but the colonel, pursuing his spite, 
contrived to raise obstacles, and there- 
upon the young Guardsman threw up his 
commission in disgust. 

He was a younger son, however, and 
not over-rich, so that he did not know 
what to do with himself when he had left 
the service. Animated with the adven- 
turous spirit of Scotchmen, he loved sol- 
diering, and nothing but the unmannerly 
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conduct of his colonel could have made 
him forsake a profession in which he 
would have been pretty sure to acquire 
honor. But before long chance threw 
into his way an unexpected chance of 
buckling on the sword again. Ata party 
in London McEwen met a Russian gen- 
eral, who knew his story and drew him on 
to talk about his wrongs. ‘“ Why don’t 
you enter the Russian service?” asked 
this foreigner. ‘Our two countries are 
not at war, and I trust never will be. But 
in any case you would never be required 
to bear arms against England.” 

“But should I be admitted into the 
Russian army ?’’ asked McEwen, recol- 
lecting that some of his ancestors had 
served in the Scottish Guard of the kings 
of France. 

“Oh, I think there would be no diffi- 
culty about it,” replied the general. “We 
have many Germans amongst our officers, 
and a few French. A Scotchman would 
be welcomed coming from the Queen of 
England’s Guards. Let me see; you held 
brevet rank as captain, did you not? and 
you are of noble blood ?” 

“My grandfather was an earl,” re- 
sponded McEwen. 

“And if your laws of succession were 
the same as ours you would be an earl 
too. All the sons of a count are with us 


counts. You will be gazetted as Count 
McEwen. Let me manage the matter for 
you.” 


Il. 


ARCHIE McEwen did not say yes to the 
Russian general’s proposal, but he did not 
sayno. He gave the matter a few days’ 
thought and consulted his relatives. They 
advised him that it would be better he 
should spend the next ten years of his 
life, at least, in some profitable occupa- 
tion than loitering as an idle man about 
town. They hinted that he might marry 
a wealthy Russian princess, which would 
be more sensible than dangling after Lady 
Amabel, who would never give her hand 
toayounger son. At the same time Mc- 
Ewen’s relations used all their interest in 
his favor, so that his passage into the 
Russian army might be effected under 
the most honorable conditions possible. 
Thus it happened that the valorous young 
Scot one day found himself enrolled as 
Captain Count Makuine, in the Grand- 
Duchess Paulina’s Cuirassier Guards, 
one of the finest regiments in the Russian 
service, and one which was always quar- 
tered near court residences. 


ceived his commission —a year spent 
very agreeably — that Archie McEwen 
was one night told off on just such a ser- 
vice as he had had to perform at Dublin 
Castle. By this time he had perfected 
himself in French, and, by dint of daily 
lessons, had come to speak Russian tol- 
erably well. There was a ball at the 
Winter Palace, and McEwen was posted 
in a passage leading to the emperor’s pri- 
vate apartments, with orders to let nobody 
pass On any account. 

Remembering the trouble that had be- 
fallen him in Ireland about an order of 
this kind, the young captain asked his 
colonel (who was a thorough soldier and 
gentleman) whether this order was to be 
construed literally. 

“Well, of course, if a member of 
the imperial family presents himself, you 
must let him go by,” answered the colo- 
nel; “but I do not think that is likely. 
The order is absolute, except for their 
Imperial Highnesses.” 

Accordingly, McEwen stood with the 
confidence of a man who has explicit 
instructions. He was habited in a white 
tunic, with gold epaulets and aiglets, 
white breeches, with knee-boots and gold 
spurs, a silver breastplate with a double- 
headed golden eagle encrusted, and a sil- 
ver helmet, with a gilt eagle perched with 
spread wings on the crest. Thus bril- 
liantly accoutred, with a troop of men in 
the vestibule below to obey his behests, 
and with a lieutenant and cornet standing 
beside him in the corridor to give him 
support, our young Scotchman was in 
braver circumstance than when he had 
withstood the chief secretary for Ireland 
in the lord lieutenant’s palace. And yet, 
though his stay in Russia had been a 
pleasant one, though his Muscovite com- 
rades had treated him with that kindness 
and consideration which Russians can 
render extraordinarily charming when 
they please, Archie McEwen looked back 
with a passing regret on the days when 
he wore a red coat, and when his highest 
ambition was to win a smile from Lady 
Bellair’s sweet daughter Amabel. 

He was immersed in his recollections 
of “ auld lang syne” when suddenly a tall 
officer, wearing a helmet, and muffled in 
an ample cloak, climbed the staircase two 
steps at a time and stood before him. 

“You cannot pass, sir,” said McEwen, 
in the peremptory tone more usual in 
Continental armies than in our own. 

“ What, captain! do you not know the 
grand-duke Nicholas?” and the officer, 





It was about a year after he had re- 


throwing back his cloak, revealed a dark 
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whiskered face, and a breast covered with 
decorations. 

“I beg your Imperial Highness’s par- 
don,” said McEwen, lowering the point 
of his sword; and he suffered the grand- 
duke to pass. 

Half an hour elapsed; then the grand- 
duke reappeared, hurriedly answered the 
salute of the three officers, and ran down- 
stairs. Scarcely had he gone when a tall 

.form darkened the doorway at the end of 
the passage, and McEwen raised his 
hand to his helmet-peak on recognizing 
the emperor. 

“ Captain,” said his Majesty, in a voice 
which trembled from excitement, “did 
you not receive orders to let nobody 
pass?” 

“I did, sire; but I thought the grand- 
duke Nicholas ——” 

“ That was not the grand-duke,” replied 
the czar, with undiminished agitation. 
“It is General Strenko, a half-mad fellow, 
who bears some resemblance to his Im- 
perial Highness, and who thrusts his 
company on me for the purpose of giving 
me annoyance with his crazy advice. How 
came you to make such a mistake?” 

“I am profoundly sorry, your Imperial 
Majesty,” replied Archie McEwen, who 
_— felt ashamed, contrite, and sorrow- 

ul. 

“I absolve you from all bad intention,” 
said the emperor, in a gentle tone; “ but 
1 am ill guarded in my own palace if my 

uards do not knowthe men who should 

e forbidden to approach me.” 

Archie McEwen thrilled all over as he 
heard these words. The consequences 
of his mistake might have been so awful, 
that, as soon as he was relieved from duty 
that night, he sat down, conscience-strick- 
en, and wrote out his resignation. Next 
day, his colonel, who had heard an ac- 
count of the matter from the emperor’s 
own lips, good-naturedly told him that his 
Majesty had forgiven his indiscretion, as 
he was inclined to lay the blame on the 
officers who were on guard in the vesti- 
bule, and who ought not to have allowed 
the crazy general to get so far as the stair- 
case. The colonel added that it was the 
czar’s desire to hush up the matter, for 
General Strenko was a man whom the 
court wished to humor, while keeping him 
at a distance. 

But neither the kindness of his colonel, 
nor the supplications of his brother offi- 
cers, nor the graciously expressed wishes 
of the emperor himself, wrought any 
effect on the young Scotchman. He per- 
sisted in his purpose of resigning; and 





of course his application had at length to 
be acceded to. 

As soon, however, as he had received 
the intimation that he was out of commis- 
sion, Count Makuine, as he was called, 
made immediate use of his liberty to don 
civilian attire and to pay a visit to his 
former colonel, of whom he asked a 
favor. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I would beg you 
to carry a challenge from me to General 
Strenko. So long as I was in the service 
I could not fight him, for he was my supe- 
rior; but now I ama civilian I can send 
to him to say that he lied foully in telling 
me that he was the grand-duke Nicho- 
las. He is either a madman or a rascal.” 

“T am afraid he is only a fool,” de- 
murred the colonel. 

“Fools are as dangerous as rogues,” 

retorted McEwen. “I had a fool of a 
colonel to deal with in England, who 
would have been all the wiser if duelling 
had existed amongst us to teach him cau- 
tion.” 
, “ Well, I don’t think you will do Gen- 
eral Strenko any harm by reading him a 
lesson in veracity,” laughed the colonel. 
“T will take a friend with me and bear 
your challenge, my dear count.” 

General Strenko could not refuse Count 
Makuine’s challenge. He protested at 
first; tried, with the fawning grace of a 
Russian, to explain that a lie was under 
certain circumstances not a lie; that he 
was laboring for his country’s good, and 
that in politics subterfuge was sometimes 
a necessity; but finally he was obliged to 
accept the young Scot’s cartel. 

The two men met at early morning, the 
weapons chosen being swords. Before 
the duel commenced, General Strenko 
made a last effort to convince his puzzle- 
headed antagonist that a fib might some- 
times be a laudable thing. 

“T have proved my courage often 
enough to say this without appearing to 
falter,” he remarked, sword in hand. “I 
wished to see my sovereign, and I 
availed myself of the only means at my 
disposal.” 

“You told an infernal lie, and you left 
me to bear the consequences,” replied the 
contemptuous Scot. “I am unversed in 
your casuistry. We are here to fight, not 
to palaver.” 

The general ground his teeth, and the 
pair of antagonists set to. The science 
was all on Strenko’s side; the ardor on 
McEwen’s. The latter quickly got a cut 
which laid his arm open and drenched his 
shirt with blood; but he retaliated with a 
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lightning stroke, which, breaking through 
the general’s guard, fell upon his cheek 
and clove his head like an appic. The 
wretched man dropped senseless, and 
was dead before he could be removed 
from the ground. 

“That will teach others not to trifle 
with soldiers on guard,” remarked Mc- 
Ewen, as the surgeon was binding up his 
arm. “If that man had not been my su- 
perior I might have remained in the army, 
to derive some profit from the lesson | 
have taught.” 

It was understood then that McEwen 
had resigned his commission solely that 
he might wreak his vengeance on General 
Strenko. The news of the latter’s death 
was received not without pleasure at 
court, and the stubborn spirit which 
Count Makuine had shown in the affair 
commended him to the authorities as an 
officer who ought not to be allowed to 
leave the service too hastily. It was con- 
veniently discovered that there had been 
some informality in the captain’s resigna- 
tion, and he was asked whether it would 
please him to withdraw it. He gratefully 
accepted the proposal, and was reinstated, 
with promotion as major, and with the 
cross of the order of St. George. 

From that time, Count Makuine was 
often ordered for palace duty on important 
occasions, and the saying “Let nobody 
pass when Makuine is on guard” became 
a jesting proverb amongst his messmates. 
The Scottish officer’s troubles were not 
yet ended, however; forin proportion as 
a man is trusted so do occasions arise 
for putting his presence of mind to the 
proof. 

One summer night, while the court was 
at Tsarskoe-Selo (the Russian Windsor or 
Versailles), Count Makuine being there 
also in command of a squadron of cuiras- 
siers, it fell to the turn of one of his 
troops to furnish the outer guard of the 
palace. The guard consisted of a lieuten- 
ant, two non-commissioned officers, a 
trumpeter, and twenty-four troopers; and 
their duty was to keep two mounted sen- 
tries stationed at each of the four en- 
trances to the palace grounds. Makuine, 
as major, was not on guard himself ; but 
he had to inspect the guards in and out of 
the palace twice in the day. He had just 
finished his evening inspection, towards 
nine o’clock, and was walking across the 
park in one of those soft June twilights 
which are so beautifully clear in Russia, 
when he heard his name called, and, turn- 
ing round, saw a young captain of the 


dotski, walking towards him with no very 
steady steps. 

“ Makuine, mon cher, je suis gris”? (I 
am tipsy), said this young man, with an 
apologetic smile, and drawing a hand 
across his forehead as if his head swam. 

“And you are on guard at the grand- 
duchess Paulina’s apartments?” re- 
joined the Scotchman, holding out his 
arm for the hussar to lean upon. 

“ Yes, that’s the mischief of it,” faltered 
the captain, leaning upon Makuine with 
all his weight. “I was on guard all this 
hot afternoon without touching so much 
as a glass of lemonade; but at seven 
her Imperial Highness’s maitre d’hétel 
brought me dinner, with such a bottle of 
champagne as I have never tasted before. 
By St. Ivan of Kiew, I believe it was ef- 
fervescing brandy! and I had no idea of 
its strength until I had emptied it.” 

“Well, there is not much harm done if 
nobody save myself has seen you,” replied 
Makuine, with alaugh. “1 suppose you 
want me to take your guard for you?” 

“ Yes, please do, for — for — a couple of 
hours,” hiccoughed Wildotski. “ I'll just 
go and put my head in cold water. As 
soon as J am fresh I will return.” 

For obvious reasons Archie McEwen 
never missed an opportunity of doing any- 
thing that could oblige one of his brother 
officers. In this instance he good-na- 
turedly overlooked the fact that a subal- 
tern officer had committed a serious 
offence, both in getting tipsy on duty and 
in quitting his post without leave. He 
had learned to his cost that the heady 
champagne bottled in France for the Rus- 
sian market was not a thing to be trifled 
with, and he could not help laughing at 
the lamentable plight into which Wil- 
dotski had put himself from not having 
dealt cautiously with this beverage. 

He escorted the young man to a sum- 
mer-house, and advised him to remain 
seated there till a soldier could be sent to 
him with some water; and then he turned 
towards the palace. As he went, Wil- 
dotski cried after him, — 

“Of course you know the words for the 
night? MVeuchdtel is the password, and 
Nesselrode the counterpass.” * 


III. 


THE grand-duchess Paulina and her 
suite occupied nearly a whole wing of the 
palace. Her Imperial Highness was a 
good-natured widowed princess, about 


* The password is always the name of acity; the 





Briskatstartine Hussars, Prince Wil- 
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counterpass that of a man. Both words must begin 
with the same letter. 
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forty years old, who had many children, 
and kept a court of her own, which was 
renowned for its easy intercourse and 
gaiety. Her Highness —a handsome 
woman of majestic stature and mien — 
was very fond of the society of artists, 
authors, and wits, and almost every even- 
ing there was a gathering of such persons 
in her hospitable apartments. 

On this particular night, however, no 
company was expected; and Archie Mc- 
Ewen had nothing to do but to sit in a 
nicely furnished saloon, which was set 
apart for the officers on guard, and which, 
by the thoughtful princess’s orders, was 
always liberally stocked with pictorial 
albums and French novels. It was no 
business of his to prevent visitors from 
coming in or going out, unless summoned 
to do so by the major-domo, who of course 
had his own instructions as to what visit- 
ors were to be admitted. This confiden- 
tial servant informed McEwen that her 
Imperial Highness was not at present 
in-doors, having gone out with some of 
her ladies for a stroll in the park. 

Seated near the open window of the 
guard-room, with his helmet, sword, and 
gauntlets on (for he could not, while on 
guard, lay these aside for a minute), Mc- 
Ewen presently saw a party of ladies — 
among whom he thought he recognized 
the grand-duchess —cross the lawn and 
make for the principal entrance of the 
palace wing. He went forth at once to 
call out the guard and receive her High- 
ness with due honors; but when they 
were at about a hundred yards from the 
door the party of ladies branched away 
to the left, and made for the main build- 
ing of the palace, where the czar’s apart- 
ments were. McEwen remained stand- 
ing under the portico to enjoy the evening 
air, and in a few minutes three ladies, 
coming from another direction than that 
whither the first party had gone, ap- 
proached the entrance. The lady in the 
middle was closely muffled in a cloak with 
a hood, and held a handkerchief before 
her mouth. 

“It is the grand-duchess,” said the ma- 
jor-domo, bustling forward. 

“Impossible; I just saw her Imperial 
Highness go towards the main building,” 
rejoined the major. 

“No; pardon me. It was the grand- 
duchess Anne whom you saw. And see, 
major, you need not call out the guard. 
One of the ladies has waved her handker- 
chief, which is always a sign that her 
Imperial Highness wishes to enter unno- 
ticed.” 


There was an anxiety about the major- 

domo’s manner which made McEwen eye 
him closely. He had not seemed pleased 
when, an hour before, the cuirassier offi- 
cer had come to relieve the tipsy hussar; 
and now he was over-desirous to pack off 
the major to his guard-room. McEwen 
remembered how General Strenko had 
fooled him by pretending to be the grand- 
duke Nicholas, and a suspicion flashed 
upon his mind that the lady now advanc- 
ing was not the grand-duchess Paulina. 
Considering the political condition of 
Russia, such a suspicion, once formed, 
had to be acted upon promptly. 
“Please, Monsieur le Comte, stand 
aside!" exclaimed the major-domo, in 
agitation. “Her Imperial Highness 
does not wish military honors to be paid 
her.” 

“« My post is here,” answered McEwen, 
in a tone which struck the old servant 
dumb with dismay ; and, flashing out his 
sword, he made the military salute as the 
three ladies entered. 

The lady who was said to be the grand- 
duchess acknowledged the courtesy by a 
bend of the head. But this did not sat- 
isfy McEwen. A true grand-duchess, 
thought he, would have shown her face, 
if only for an instant, to return the salute 
of an officer of her own guards. There 
was no reason for her keeping her fea- 
tures so closely muffled in summer time, 
unless, indeed, she had a toothache. 

While these reflections passed rapidly 
through the soldier’s brain, he remarked 
that the step of the suspicious lady was 
less assured and more quick than became 
her position. She tried to glide by with 
her face turned away; but McEwen, strid- 
ing to the foot of the staircase, boldly 
confronted the three, though he lowered 
his sword’s point and made a low bow as 
he did so. 

* Pardon me, madam,” he said, address- 
ing the lady to the right, whose beautiful 
young face was unfamiliar to him. “ Will 
you tell me whom it is that you are con- 
ducting to her Imperial Highness’s pres- 
ence?” 

“Why, do you not know the grand- 
duchess herself?” exclaimed the young 
lady, her pretty features becoming pink 
with confusion. 

“What is the password, madam?” 
asked McEwen, convinced now that if he 
were really in presence of the grand- 
duchess, she would put an end to this 
scene immediately. 

“I forget —isn’t it the name of some 





cheese?” stammered the young lady, 
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whose distress was now painful. “ Roque- 
fort, Brie, Gruyére ——” 

“ Make another guess,” said the Scotch- 
man ironically. 

“ Neuchatel,” whispered the lady in the 
middle to her attendant, but as she bent 
her head to do this McEwen whisked 
away the handkerchief she had been hold- 
ing to her mouth, and lo! the moustached 
face of a man was laid bare before him! 

“Soho, sir, who are you that come 
masquerading about palaces in this fash- 
ion?” cried McEwen, seizing the intruder 
by the wrist; and he was about to call-for 
the guard, when the young lady hastily 
placing one of her small hands on his 
mouth implored him to be silent. Her 
looks had such a wild expression of en- 
treaty in them that no soldier could have 
resisted it. At the same time the old 
major-domo, who was rushing about like 
an old hen frightened by the screech of a 
hawk, kept on cackling, — 

“ For pity’s sake, sir, have patience and 
all shall be explained. Let us come into 
the officers’ room where we shall be out 
of earshot. Everything shall be ex- 
plained.” 

“ You had better explain things,” cried 
McEwen, turning all his wrath upon the 
major-domo as a convenient scapegoat. 
“You were party to the whole affair: I 
read it in your eyes. March on in front, 
my man, I am not going to lose sight of 
rou.” 

The old servant, trembling as if he had 
the ague, shambled on in front; the gen- 
tleman in female attire, followed, mutter- 
ing some not very lady-like oaths ; but of 
the two attendant ladies, the younger and 
prettier one suddenly darted away and 
ran up the stairs as hard as she could go, 
without once looking round. On reach- 
ing the landing, she darted through the 
door leading to the grand-duchess’s pri- 
vate apartments like one who knows her 
way. 
lochie McEwen twirled his moustache 
in perplexity, as he watched the fair fugi- 
tive escape him, but the other attendant, 
who was a middle-aged person of lowlier 
Station, touched his arm and said to him 
in Russian: “ You need not feel uneasy, 
my lord. Mlle. de Cypri has gone to 
fetch her Imperial Highness in person.” 

McEwen thereupon walked into the 
guard-room, where he immediately ob- 
tained proof that the adventure which he 
had nipped in the bud had no such serious 
complexion as he had at firstfeared. The 
gentleman in lady’s clothes had thrown 


and showed McEwen the good-looking 
face of a young nobleman who was well 
known to him. 

Addressing him in a tone wherein mor- 
tification and some amusement were 
blended with vexation, this young man 
said: “There, Makuine, do you recog- 
nize me—the Marquis de Cypri of the 
Preobajentski Guards?” 

“ Certainly, I do,” answered the Scot- 
tish officer, who was too much astonished 
to laugh. “But why on earth did you 
come here in such a disguise?” 

“ That is no business of yours.” 

“I will leave your good sense to judge 
that. If you had been on guard and I 
had come here masquerading as the 
grand-duchess, what should you have 
done?” 

The young man (who was a nobleman 
of French descent, though naturalized in 
Russia) made no direct answer; but a 
moment later, breaking into an awkward 
laugh, he said: “ Am I to consider myself 
your prisoner ?” 

“Certainly not, now I know who you 
are,” replied McEwen. “If you will 
send up your name to her Imperial 
Highness and she likes to receive you, 
the matter will not concern me. It was 
only that blundering old fool” (pointing 
to the shivering major-domo) * who made 
me stop you by saying you were the 
grand-duchess. If he had named you as 
any other lady I should have had noright 
or desire to pry into your face.” 

“I think, though, you might have 
guessed that any one coming here with 
my sister, who is a maid of honor to the 
grand-duchess, had a right to pass unques- 
tioned,” remarked the Marquis de Cypri, 
with French testiness. 

“Is that young lady” (he was going to 
say “that beautiful young lady’) “ your 
sister?” inquired McEwen. “I was not 
aware that she belonged to her Highness’s 
household.” 

“It is true she was only appointed a 
fortnight ago,” answered the marquis. 
“ But, anyhow, Monsieur le Comte, this is 
a pretty kettie of fish which you have set 
stirring. We have not heard the last of 
it.” 

McEwen guessed as much, and wished 
himself a hundred miles away. He was 
afraid that he had unwillingly discovered 
the secret of some gallant /zaison of the 
rand-duchess, about which a loyal sub- 
ject would have preferred to know noth- 
ing, and he muttered silent anathemas 
upon Wildotski, whose tipsiness had 





off his cloak, and an elaborate blonde wig, 


brought him to this predicament. 
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It was too late, however, for regrets. 
Suddenly the door opened, and the grand- 
duchess Paulina herself entered the 
room, followed by Mile. de Cypri. Her 
Highness had a commanding figure, and 
now bore her head with an imperial air 
rendered the more significant by a flush 
of anger that suffused her cheeks. Her 
countenance fell, however, when she be- 
held Makuine: “ I thought young Wildot- 
ski was on guard,” she said, her blush 
fading away into pallor. 

“So he was, but he is unwell, and 
Makuine took his place,’ answered Cypri, 
who looked sulky and ashamed in his 
feminine clothes, and remained seated in 
the grand-duchess’s presence. 

“Ah! Malouieff, leave the room,” said 
her Highness, addressing the major- 
domo; and for a moment after the servant 
had retired there was silence in the room. 
The grand-duchess was agitated, and cast 
two or three inquiring glances at Makuine 
before she ventured to speak. She was 
trying to observe on his countenance what 
effect the scene had produced upon him; 
but he stood in a respectful attitude, his 
expression quite composed. 

“Count Makuine, you are a man of 
honor and can keep a secret,” said the 
grand-duchess at last. ‘I cannot let you 
go away with any false impression about 
what has happened to-night. The Mar- 
quis de Cypri is my husband.” Makuine 
bowed first to the grand-duchess, then to 
the marquis, and tried to refrain from any 
look of astonishment. The princess pro- 
ceeded with more calmness and dignity 
now that her secret was out. “ The mar- 
quis and I were privately married a month 
ago, but for many reasons we cannot yet 
disclose our union. The czar disapproves 
our attachment, and last week my hus- 
band was ordered to go and reside for six 
months upon his estates. If it were 
known that he was here he would be 
arrested. That is why he was obliged to 
come to my house this night in disguise.” 

“You understand now the importance 
of holding your tongue about all this,” 
remarked De Cypri, whose good-humor 
was returning, though he was still a little 
vexed, and cast disgusted glances at his 
petticoats. 

“* Not a soul shall hear the secret from 
me,” promised the Scotchman, bending 
his looks rather towards the beautiful 
Mile. de Cypri than towards the grand- 
duchess, as he spoke. That young lady 
reddened and turned her head away. 

“It is well: I know our secret could 
not be in safer hands,” declared the 


grand-duchess graciously, and a very 
sweet smile spread itself over her plump, 
dimpled cheeks, that were like cream and 
roses. “Since you know the truth, 
however, Count Makuine, we must see 
whether we cannot make it turn to your 
advantage and to ours. Colonel Solojine, 
my aide-de-camp, is going to be promoted, 
and his place will become vacant. If 
you will please to accept it you will gain 
a step and be able to render us some 
services.” 

“ And you must promise me that I shall 
not share the fate of Strenko,” said the 
marquis as he held out his hand laughing 
to the Scotchman. “We have all heard 
the saying, ‘Let nobody pass when Ma- 
kuine is on guard, It seems you area 
terrible fellow with those who sail under 
false colors.” 

Here the interview ended, for when 
Makuine had kissed the grand-duchess’s 
hand, her Highness retired with her hus- 
band, who disguised himself in his wig 
and cloak again to pass up the staircase 
unnoticed. Presently Prince Wildotski 
returned sober, with his hair damp from 
cold water ablutions, and a merry apology 
on his lips for the trouble which he had 
given his comrade. He learned nothing 
of what had occurred; and Makuine left 
the palace to return to his lodgings. 

As may be imagined, he was not quite 
at his ease, for a man who has surprised 
a momentous court secret experiences 
many of the qualms of one who is pos- 
sessor of stolen property. It was- no 
slight matter that a grand-duchess of im- 
mense wealth should have bestowed her 
widowed hand upon a Frenchman of 
broken fortune, fifteen years younger than 
herself. The Marquis de Cypri had a 
reputation as a gay gambler and libertine, 
and McEwen quite understood why the 
infatuated grand-duchess should desire to 
keep her espousals with him a secret. 
But what if she in her almost sovereign 
power should entertain fears about the 
Scottish officer’s discretion? She might 
have him arrested on some trumped-up 
charge and spirited away to Siberia before 
he could raise a voice in his own defence. 
Archie McEwen was the reverse of a 
coward, but in going to bed that night he 
put a six-chamber revolver loaded under 
his pillow, and resolved to sell his liberty 
dearly if any one should come to molest 
him. 

The grand-duchess Paulina would 
have laughed at these apprehensions had 
she been aware of them, for she was a 





kindly princess, who had never used her 
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power to hurt a human being. At heart 


claimed, she might publish her marriage 


she was rather glad — now the thing was | with him without derogating. Meanwhile 


done —that her secret was known to the 
Scottish officer, and this for two reasons : 


her Highness was also interesting herself 
about her husband’s sister, Mlle. Berthe 


firstly, because her young husband, being | de Cypri, whom she thought of matching 
somewhat feather-brained and indepen-| with young Prince Wildotski — not he- 
dent in character, was likely to be on his| cause the latter was a very respectable 


good behavior now that his status was 
known to a brother officer so esteemed 


member of society, but because he was 
part owner of a silver mine, and belonged 


as Makuine; and secondly, because the| to one of the most powerful families of 
grand-duchess reflected that an officer | the empire. 


like this Scotchman, brave, cool, and 
chivalrous, was just the kind of man 
whom it would be useful to have about 
her person in order that her secret might 
be guarded against eyes less discreet than 
his own. So her Imperial Highness very 
quickly redeemed her promise of getting 
Count Makuine appointed to her house- 
hold. To the great surprise of his com- 
rades, who could not explain his unac- 
countably sudden rise in court favor, 
Archie McEwen was in a few days pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and gazetted as aide-de-camp in ordinary 
to the grand-duchess. By virtue of his 
functions he had apartments in the pal- 
ace, and became practically, by reason of 
the confidence which his mistress placed 
in him, marshal of her household. 

He quickly perceived that, although not 
blind to her husband’s faults, the grand- 
duchess was madly in love with the 
scapegrace Frenchman. The Marquis de 
Cypri was just such a person as women 
love not wisely but too well. Handsome, 
mirthful, overweeningly vain and self-con- 
fident, he was alternately wilful as a spoilt 
child and docile as a good-hearted one. 
There were moments when his fits of 
passion made his wife tremble and cry, 
and others when by humoring his weak- 
ness she could do with him as she pleased. 
He had run through a large fortune as a 
bachelor; and now his wife was engaged 
in privately paying his debts for him and 
relieving his estates from encumbrances. 
It was the marquis’s grandfather who 
had settled the tele of De Cypri in 
Russia, at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, but Gaston de Cypri, the grand- 
duchess’s husband, though born in Rus- 
sia, had been educated in the country of 
his forefathers, and both looked and 
talked like a thorough Parisian. He was 
so extravagant that had it not been for 
his lucky marriage he must have been 
reduced to utter poverty: as it was, he 
had brilliant prospects, for his wife was 
intriguing to get him created a prince, 
hoping that when this had been done, and 


The last scheme of the good-natured 
princess was upset, however, by Berthe 
de Cypri and Archie McEwen contracting 
for each other an attachment that was not 
long in ripening into strong love. They 
saw each other daily, and the young 
colonel, who was not bashful, promptly 
cut out the light-minded Wildotski, who 
felt as yet no decided vocation for matri- 
mony. The grand-duchess discovered 
the courtship between her aide-de-camp 
and her maid of honor, when the young 
couple had already exchanged troths, and 
she was at first mortally angry, stamping 
her foot, as imperial ladies will do when 
inarage. For some days she would not 
speak either to Archie or to Berthe; and 
she even threatened to dismiss the former 
from his post, and to send Mlle. de Cypri 
back to her relations. But events shortly 
occurred which restored the loving couple 
to her Highness’s favor, by putting her in 
need of their attendance and services. 

The Marquis de Cypri was continually 
hankering after Paris; and, unknown to 
his wife, had applied to the czar for per- 
mission to travel for six months in France 
instead of spending the term of his exile 
from court upon his own estates. The 
truth is, he felt the danger of visiting his 
wife in disguise, and had an uneasy dread 
of being some night collared and trans- 
ported to Siberia. The petition he had 
forwarded was acceded to, and the confi- 
dential servant who brought him his pass- 
ports from his country mansion to Tsars- 
koe-Selo advised him to hasten off at 
once, as he was in some fear that his mas- 
ter was suspected of not being in resi- 
dence upon his estates. The marquis 
thereupon made instant preparations for 
starting. He was in such a hurry to be 
gone, and so anxious to secure the friendly 
co-operation of Makuine to abet his fligit, 
that he said to the latter,“ You shall 
marry my sister if you like, count; but for 
Heaven’s sake, help me out of this hob- 
ble, and ¢ry to prevail on my wife not to 
follow me.” 





when De Cypri’s estates had been re- 


The err however, on being 
apprised of the marquis’s intended jour- 
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ney, resolved to go to Paris too. She 
would not be separated from her husband. 
Perhaps she feared that sprightly young 
man’s infidelity. At any rate, twenty-four 
hours after the marquis had started, her 
Imperial Highness had set off in pursuit, 
taking only with her such attendants as 
knew her secret — that is, Makuine, 
Mlle. de Cypri, and two female servants, 
besides four menservants. The rest of 
her suite, some thirty persons in all, in- 
cluding her children, were ordered to fol- 
low, for a Russian grand-duchess on her 
travels is something like an army on the 
march, and drags a long train of camp-fol- 
lowers behind. 

As might have been expected, the 
grand-duchess’s precipitate departure ex- 
cited the czar’s suspicions, and before her 
Highness had reached Paris the Russian 
ambassador in that capital had received 
instructions about her by telegraph. His 
Excellency waited on the princess as 
soon as she arrived at the Grand Hotel, 
and remained closeted with her for an 
hour. When he was gone Makuine was 
sent for, and found the grand-duchess 
drying her eyes with her handkerchief and 
looking quite overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Mlle. de Cypri was endeavoring to console 
her. 

“ What am I to do, Makuine?” asked 
her Highness dolefully. “ The ambassa- 
dor has told me that I am on no account to 
receive the Marquis de Cypri, as the 
czar will never consent to our marriage !” 

“Let me return to St. Petersburg and 
tell his Majesty the whole truth,” replied 
Makuine fearlessly. 

“Ah, that is a fine proposal enough ; 
but you do not know what you are saying. 
Before you could reach the czar your 
errand would be guessed, and you would 
be placed under arrest, so that you might 
not convey your message. You might re- 
main in confinement for months before you 
could communicate with me.” 

“Tam willing to run the risk, madam,” 
answered the Scotchman. “I think 
anything is better than secrecy in such 
an affair — especially transparent  se- 
crecy.” 

“It may be,” replied the grand-duchess 
after a moment's reflection. “But | 
shall not consent to this. After all, | am 
free to marry whom I please, and shall not 
let myself be bullied. Makuine, can you 
execute with the utmost strictness an or- 
der I shall give you?” 

“Your Imperial Highness’s orders 
would be obeyed to the letter, of whatever 
sort they were.” 





“Then, you must let nobody pass to 
my presence till you receive further in- 
structions.” 

“ Nobody, madam?” 

“ Nobody — not even the ambassador, 
not even my husband. You are to say I 
am ill and can receive no visitors. In- 
deed, I do feel unwell, and require to be 
quite alone for reflection. Can I rely on 
you?” , 

“ Certainly, madam. But the Marquis 
de Cypri will no doubt think it strange that 
I should deny him admittance to his wife’s 
apartments.” 

‘No matter what he thinks. Do as 
you are told and you will understand my 
purpose in due time. If you obey me 
faithfully, Berthe’s hand shall be your re- 
ward.” 

Archie McEwen bowed to the grand- 
duchess, exchanged a glance with the 
blushing Berthe de Cypri, and left the 
room to mouut his novel guard. He 
little thought how long and arduous a one 
it was to prove. 


IV. 

ONCE more he was on duty with that 
trying order, “ Let nobody pass,” to ex- 
ecute. But this time he was not in uni- 
form, and he did not hang about passages. 

The grand-duchess occupied in the 
hotel a large suite of state rooms, which 
was reserved for personages of her rank, 
and which had a private entrance. The 
servants of the hotel admitted nobody 
without referring to the duchess’s major- 
domo, Malouieff, and Malouieff had in- 
structions to dismiss all the visitors of 
little importance himseif, but to refer per- 
sons of high condition to her Highness’s 
aide-de-camp and acting chamberlain, 
Count Makuine. 

But this arrangement obliged Makuine 
to remain in-doors all day and night. He 
did not dare to leave his apartments for 
an instant. On the morning after he had 
begun his guard the Russian ambassa- 
dor arrived, and his Excellency evidently 
did not believe the story which he had 
heard from Malouieff about the grand- 
duchess’s indisposition. 

“] must ask you, colonel, to use your 
influence with the grand-duchess to pro- 
cure me an instant audience,” he said 
confidentially. “The matter is very im- 
portant.” 

“‘] have no influence with her Imperial 
Highness, your Excellency,” replied Ma- 
kuine coldly. 

“ But you are aware that, as ambassa- 
dor, 1 represent the czar?” 
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“Certainly, but even his Majesty 
might hesitate to penetrate to the grand 
duchess’s bedroom if he heard she was 
ill.” 

The diplomatist bit his lips. “ Will 
you ring for one of her Imperial High- 
ness’s ladies?” he said. 

Makuine touched a bell and one of the 
grand-duchess’s maids appeared. She 
was a Russian, in the national costume, 
with a light-blue kirtle, and a velvet head- 
dress like a tiara. She was ordered to in- 
quire if her mistress would receive the 
ambassador, and after five minutes’ ab- 
sence returned with a negative reply. 
Her Imperial Highness was resting after 
a sleepless night and could receive no- 
body. 

The ambassador withdrew, looking ugly 
despatches as a soldier is said to look dag- 
gers. Soon afterwards the Marquis de 
Cypri came tripping up the stairs, gay as 
a lark, with a flower in his button-hole. 
He was not staying at the same hotel as 
his wife, and this was his first visit to her 
since her arrival. He pulled a very 
strange grimace when Makuine denied 
him admittance. “Why, why — what’s 
the matter?” hestammered. “Isshe an- 
gry with me for not having called yes- 
terday? Her arrival was only announced 
in the papers this morning.” 

“T think that the simple reason is that 
her Highness is ill—she can have no 
other reason for excluding you,” answered 
Makuine. 

“ ] say — you — you don’t think she has 
heard of my having supped with ac- 
tresses the night before last?” inquired 
the marquis in a nervous and piteous 
tone. 

“Tam sure she has heard nothing to 
your damage,” answered Makuine, who 
could not help laughing. 

“ And yet she gives orders to exclude 
me!” exclaimed the marquis, whose tem- 
per rose. “ Do you know, count, that, as 
her husband, I have a right to torce my 
way into her presence?” 

“ Hardly that, for you are not officially 
recognized as the grand-duchess’s con- 
sort.” 

“And supposing I did force my way 
through?” asked the marquis, scanning 
the Scotchman, who was a full head taller 
than himself. 

“lam sure you would not put me in 
such an awkward position,” replied Ma- 
kuine gently. “You would only oblige 
me to give orders to the servants that you 
should not be admitted beyond the hall 
when you came again.” 


' 





“Go to the devil,” ejaculated the mar- 
quis, and he went away muttering some- 
thing about Jacks-in-office, and looking 
exceedingly uncomfortable under the fear 
that he had by some freak incurred his 
wife’s displeasure. 

He came again the next day, and the 
next; and so did the ambassador; but 
neither of them were admitted. Makuine 
was lost in wonder at the length of the 
grand-duchess’s seclusion; but he could 
only obey the orders he received every 
morning from the Russian waiting-woman. 
The ambassador used to come with a very 
frigid expression, like an official who is 
prepared for an affront; but who only 
wants to be able to say, “ This is the third 
—or fourth —time that I have had the 
door shut in my face.” After the fourth 
day, however, his Excellency grew tired 
of this work, and began to send an attaché 
every morning in his stead. The attaché 
presented himself with a serious mien, 
asked pro formé at what hour the grand- 
duchess would give audience to the am- 
bassador, and on being told that her 
Imperial Highness was still confined to 
her room, he would shake hands smiling 
with Makuine, and go away without ar- 
guing the point. 

The marquis came every day in a far 
less philosophical mood. He had dis- 
carded flowers from his button-hole; he 
was pale and unhappy. Sometimes he 
tried to shake Makuine by question and 
arguments ; sometimes he lost all pa- 
tience, spoke with offended dignity, and 
used menaces. These scenes were very 
trying to the A.D.C.; but luckily De 
Cypri did not attempt violence. He was 
withheld from this extreme partly by his 
sense of propriety, and possibly also by 
the recollection, as proved by the hapless 
Strenko’s case, that the Scottish officer 
was a man to beware of. He confined 
himself to vowing that so long as he had 
a voice in the disposal of his sister’s hand, 
he would never suffer her to become the 
wife of a man who seemed to take pleas- 
ure in flouting him. 

Makuine took no such pleasure, as may 
be readily believed, for his tiresome guard 
was being prolonged beyond all reason. 
He had imagined in the beginning that it 
would last a day at most; but a whole 
week went by, and then another, and still 
he was not relieved. To make matters 
worse, at the end of the first week the 
grand-duchess’s entire suite arrived from 
Russia — children, governesses, tutors, 
servants, in all thirty souls; and yet her 
Imperial Highness continued to be invis- 
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ible. Every morning the children used 
to come in a row, with their tutors, gov- 
ernesses, and nurses, and ask the colonel 
whether they would be allowed to pay their 
respects to their mamma, and Makuine 
had to inform them that their mamma 
was unwell, but without alarming them. 
He was beginning to feel alarmed, how- 
ever. What if the grand-duchess should 
really be ill? If so, why was no doctor 
summoned? Makuine did not once see 
Berthe de Cypri, who might have told 
him the truth; but, on the whole, he was 
somewhat reassured by this, feeling sure 
that if anything serious had happened she 
would have come to tell him. For all this 
it was a weary, weary watch that the sol- 
dier kept. From his window he could see 
the bustle of the Paris boulevards; view 
the carriages going in the evening to the 
brilliantly lighted Grand Opera; and yet 
he durst not stir out. During the whole 
of his long guard he never once put on his 
hat; and withal his past experience did 
not afford him the comfort of feeling that 
a man who obeys orders with unrelenting 
strictness is always the better thanked 
for it. 

It was on the seventeenth day of Ma- 
kuine’s vigil that a change at last occurred. 
He was taking exercise in one of the pas- 
sages, in a state of mind approaching 
desperation, when he heard the Marquis 
de Cypri laughing in the hall below, as 
that gentleman had not laughed for a 
fortnight, and next minute he saw him 
ascending the stairs cheek by jowl with 
the Russian ambassador. This was news 
indeed, for hitherto the diplomatist and 
the marquis had avoided each other like 
cat and dog. But now the marquis waved 
his hat and cried to Makuine before he 
reached the landing, — 

“Well, you faithful guardian of empty 
coffers, 1 dare say you will be glad to be 
relieved from your watch?” 

“Empty coffers?” echoed Makuine, 
without comprehending, for he saw a 
broad smile on the ambassador’s face. 

“ Yes, my dear colonel, you have been 
mounting guard for seventeen days over 
nothing,” laughed the marquis, deriving 
a keen, vindictive enjoyment from his 
friend’s perplexity. “Why, the grand- 
duchess is at present in Russia!” 

“Ts that so?” inquired the Scotchman, 
scarce knowing whether he ought to feel 
very angry or very foolish. 

The two gentlemen passed chuckling 
into a sitting-room, and there, when they 


the highest spirits, continued his expla- 
nations. “Why, on the very day when 
she gave you the order to mount this 
guard, the duchess returned to St. Peters- 
burg. She started on the evening of the 
day when she arrived here, taking my sis- 
ter with her, and they both travelled in 
such strict privacy that nothing was heard 
of their movements till they reached the 
czar’s palace. Well, as you imagine, 
this mysterious journey was not under- 
taken for nothing. The grand-duchess, 
perceiving that it would be unwise to con- 
ceal the marriage to which everybody, 
including his Excellency here, was ms 
jecting [the ambassador smiled and made 
a deprecating gesture of the hand], thought 
she would do best to go and make a clean 
confession to the czar—taking him by 
surprise before any one could divine her 
intention and prejudice his Majesty's 
kind heart against her. The result has 
been that his Majesty, graciously yielding 
to my wife’s solicitations, has created me 
Prince of Lukski, and has commanded 
that our marriage shall be publicly ac- 
knowledged. Here, read this.” 

He handed Makuine a letter, in which 
the grand-duchess in great glee related 
the complete success of her expedition. 
The colonel, having glanced over it, re- 
turned it to his friend, saying, ‘“ Well, 
prince, I am happy in being the second 
to congratulate you, for I suppose his 
Excellency was the first?” 

The ambassador smiled again. What- 
ever he may have thought of the whole 
affair, he had the diplomatic tact to accept 
irremediable facts with the best grace 
possible. ‘“ You have read her Imperial 
Highness’s posiscript, in which she says 
that we may relieve you from your toil- 
some duty?” he en good-humoredly. 

“It certainly was very toilsome,” an- 
swered Makuine; “but may I at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
was of use to her Imperial Highness?” 

“Why, unquestionably you were, for 
you concealed her movements,” replied 
De Cypri, “and you played your ré/e un- 
commonly well, too. If his Excellency 
here had suspected the truth, he would 
have set the telegraph wires going, and 
my good wife’s affectionate little plans 
would have been marred.” 

“] have not to mourn over lost time, 
then,” exclaimed Makuine cheerfully. 
“And now I think I'll go for a stroll on 
the Boulevards.” 

“Yes, we'll all go together, for I invite 
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at the Café Anglais!” cried the new 
prince in the elation of his blushing hon- 
ors. ‘“ But, I say,” added he with another 
laugh as the A. D. C. was taking up his 
hat, “you will get quite a renown for your 
experiences on guard, Makuine. I do 
believe if you were told to mount guard 
over yourself and not kiss your wife till 
further orders, you would obey without a 
murmur.” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” 
rejoined the colonel smiling. “Remem- 
ber, I have not got a wife yet.” 

Archie McEwen did soon get a wife, 
however, for when the grand-duchess re- 
turned to Paris she was so overjoyed as 
to be in the humor for making everybody 
around her happy. She faithfully re- 
deemed her promise of bestowing her 


_ maid of honor’s hand on her faithful aide- 


de-camp; and on the occasion of the wed- 
ding, which was solemnized in Paris, she 
made the bride a magnificent present of 
jewels. It was not necessary that she 
should add a dower besides, for Mlle. de 
Cypri was passing rich, having a private 
fortune of her own, which her spendthrift 
brother had never been able to touch. 
So the Scottish officer in getting a beau- 
tilul wife obtained money enough also to 
support his rank as became him. 

Here his story may end. Patronized 
by the grand-duchess, and recommended 
by his exploits and qualities to the high- 
est court favor as a trustworthy soldier, 
he rose from honor to honor in the czar’s 
service, and ended by becoming com- 
pletely Russianized. A little time ago 
his former love, Lady Amabel, being at 
St. Petersburg with her husband, who 
was an attaché, saw a glorious being, all 

old, fur, and stars, riding behind the czar 
in a pageant; and she fancied she recog- 
nized in his lineaments those of an old 
friend. 

Somebody informed her that this gor- 
geous personage was the general of cav- 
alry, Prince Archibald Makuine, a Knight 
of St. Andrew and governor of the prov- 
ince of Tcheremiss. 

“He is a Scotch gentleman, lady, who 
is very brave and fortunate. It has be- 
come a saying amongst us that nobody 
passes Makuine as an enemy without rue- 
Ing it.” 

“ He does not look very savage, though,” 
mused Lady Amabel, as the general’s eye 
falling upon her for an instant beamed 
with good-humored recognition. Possi- 
bly she reflected that younger sons may 
carve out brilliant careers for themselves 
after all. 
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“THE world,” says the author of 
“ Philip van Artevelde,” “knows nothing 
of its greatest men.” That thoughtful 
writer meant to say that the men who 
come distinctly to the front in the strug- 
gles of this life of ours, whether literary, 
political, or warlike — the men of whom 
the world knows most — are not really the 
greatest. This paradox is, in many cases, 
undoubtedly true,— sufficiently true at 
least for a poet, though scarcely to be 
maintained as a general assertion. The 
men who have in them the largest ele- 
ments of greatness are often, as the poet 
says, those 


Whose lives are but a fragment, known to few. 


But there is another sense in which the 
world may be said to “know ” very little 
indeed of those men whom it willingly 
acknowledges as among its greatest. It 
sees and knows them only from the out- 
side: it knows something of their actions, 
their opinions on great questions, their 
public utterances. It recognizes the able 
statesman, the successful soldier, the elo- 
quent divine, the true poetical genius, the 
master mind in science. Its judgments 
of men from that point of view, though by 
no means infallible, are more correct in 
the main than disappointed candidates 
for fame are willing to allow. But of 
these men themselves the world knows 
very little, or, like Homer’s comic hero 
Margites, knows a great deal, and knows 
itallwrong. The poet, the general, the 
politician, the ruler, are known to us as 
such ; but the man, in each case, is known 
only to a few intimates. If the hero’s 
valet sees in his master no hero, but a 
mere ordinary being with all the wants 
and weaknesses of mortality, it is possible 
also that he may see in him something: 
which the world outside cannot see, not 
heroic, but a simple goodness and kind- 
ness of heart which is better than what 
we call heroism. There is a current 
phrase which describes a man of varied 
attainments or wide sympathies as “ many- 
sided;” but in truth most men —and 
perhaps what we call great men especially 
— are many-sided in a somewhat different 
sense, and the sides they present to differ- 
ent beholders, and under different circum- 
stances, are very unlike indeed. The 


* Letters, Literary and Theological, of Connop 
Thirlwall, edited by the Very Rev. F. S. Perowne, 
D.D., and the Rev. Louis Stokes: Letters toa Friend, 
by Connop Thirlwall, edited by the Very Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, D.D. Bentley: 1881. 








“four-square”” man of whom Aristotle 
spoke as his ideal of a perfect character — 
who had all sides alike, and who would be 
found the same take him from what point 
you would — is, like all perfect ideals, un- 
fortunately rare. 

The recently published correspondence 
of two men who were very much in the eye 
of the world in their public character, fur- 
nishes a remarkable illustration of this 
truth. The world thought it knew them 
pretty well, and formed its estimate ac- 
cordingly ; and taken from the side which 
alone was publicly known, such estimate 
may have been in no way unjust. The 
men of whom we speak are William 
Whewell, the well-known master of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge;* and Connop 
Thirlwall, late Bishop of St. David’s. It 
so happens that they were intimately con- 
nected in their academic life — both fel- 
lows of the same great college, and asso- 
ciated in its work; for Thirlwall, who 
was the junior by only three years, was 
for some time assistant tutor on Whewell’s 
“side,” as the Cambridge phrase is, — 
z.¢., he was one of the tutorial staff at- 
tached to that division of the undergradu- 
ates of which Whewell was tutor-in-chief ; 
and they were leading members of the 
same debating society in the early but 
glorious days of the Cambridge * Union.” 
Both were men of exceptional ability and 
high personal character. Whewell stood 
far above any contemporary head of a 
college in either university ; Thirlwall was 
confessedly the ablest prelate on the 
bench. But it is no disrespect to the 
memory of either to say that neither of 
them was popular in his high office; that 
they left on the minds of those who were 
brought into official contact with them an 
impression of hardness, want of sympathy, 
and perhaps, in the case of the master of 
Trinity, of arrogance; and that this im- 
pression was justified in great degree by 
their official acts and words, and perhaps 
still more by their outward bearing. Of 
this fact the editors of both these great 
men’s correspondence — partial as such 
editors are bound to be—are plainly 
conscious: they feel that the private let- 
ters which they have now given to the 
world are more or less a new revelation of 
character. “To general readers,” says 
Dr. Whewell’s biographer, “ these letters 
will probably show a side of the character 
of which they were previously unaware; ” 
and so also the editors of Bishop Thirl- 


* Life of W. Whewell, D.D., with Selections from 
his Correspondence. Kegan Paul & Co.: 1881. 
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wall’s correspondence more than once ad- 
mit that to the outward world he was by 
no means always the same man that his 
few intimates knew and loved. 

Of Dr. Whewell’s public life and char- 
acter there is no intention or occasion 
here to speak. He was —and looked —a 
king among men; but these letters of his 
show what a very human heart was beat- 
ing under that lion-like exterior. Sarcas- 
tic epigram and unflattering anecdote 
concerning him were current during his 
reign at Cambridge; but all the while 
there were gentle and loving words pass- 
ing to and fro, between the high-handed 
master and unpopular vice-chancellor, and 
the simple relatives and connections (his 
father had been a master carpenter) whom 
he loved with an unchanging affection. 


Kate Marshall (afterwards Mrs. Summer 
Gibson), show that, like Thirlwall, he 
found his chief rest and refreshment from 
the grave cares of business in communi- 
cating his intimate thoughts to a gentle 
and refined woman. So intensely unpop- 
ular was he at one time, that when a 
remark was made as to his splendid hos- 
pitality on some public occasion in the 
hearing of one of the fellows of his own 
college, the reply was that “ he had all the 
virtues of the barbarian.” Yet we find 
this stern and unbending ruler writing the 
kindest letters to his half-educated sister, 
sending her books and recommending her 
what to read for her improvement; ex- 
plaining gravely and gently that the his- 
toric “ Lady Margaret” who founded the 
divinity professorship was zo¢ the modern 
Mrs. Somerville, who was just then creat- 
ing a sensation; and asking for “her 
prayers as well as her good wishes” on 
his appointment to the mastership of 
Trinity and his marriage. During the 
tumult in the senate-house on the degree 
day just before the university election of 
1856, soon after the death of his first wife, 
when he added to his general unpopularity 
by the strong but necessary measure of 
excluding the undergraduates from the 
house, he tells his niece in one of these 
letters : — 


Tears were trickling down my face great part 
of the time ; so unlikely a thing in a vice- 
chancellor in his chair that possibly nobody 
saw it—I hope so. And now, darling, I tell 
it to you that [ may not feel so very lonely, nor 
life so very worthless. 


The pet dog which had belonged to his 
wife was cherished by him ever after- 





wards with a sorrowful affection. The 


And the letters written to his wife’s niece, - 
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poor creature had fits, and once he had to 
stop and nurse her while she was follow- 
ing him home over the “ Pieces.” “I sup- 
pose.” he writes, “people thought it an 
odd sight to see the vice-chancellor sitting 
on the grass coaxing and nursing a crazy 
dog, for they gathered round in a circle to 
look.” 

But it is of the private letters of Bishop 
Thirlwall that we have now particularly 
to speak. Of these there have been two 
volumes lately published,—a welcome 
supplement to those “ Remains” in the 
shape of sermons, episcopal charges, and 
literary articles, which appeared some 
fears ago. Each volume has a distinct 
interest of its own; and in point of fact, 
though published simultaneously, each is 
complete in itself, and has its indepen- 


. dent editor and preface. One collection, 


and to us much the more interesting, has 
been for some time in print, though its 
publication has been delayed from the 
wish that both volumes should make their 
appearance together. It is edited by the 
late Dean Stanley, with a brief preface 
from his pen, and consists of letters ad- 
dressed by the bishop to a single corre- 
spondent, a young lady belonging to an 
old Welsh family with which.he had con 
tracted an intimate friendship, and dated 
at intervals during the last ten years of 
his life. The letters contained in the other 
volume, edited by Dean Perowne and 
Mr. Stokes, are described as “literary 
and theological,” and were addressed to 
various correspondents at successive 
periods of his life, beginning from the 
time when he was a boy of thirteen at 
Charter-house. Mr. Stokes has embedded 
these letters in a running biographical 


‘memoir, tracing Thirlwall’s career briefly, 


but perhaps as fully as could be done 
from materials which he laments as scanty 
and imperfect, from his school-days at 
Charter-house, his undergraduateship at 
Cambridge, and his study of the law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, to his return to Trinity as 
resident fellow and assistant tutor, his 
appointment to the rectory of Kirby- 
under-Dale in Yorkshire, and his nomina- 
tion by Lord Melbourne, at the early age 
of forty-three, and considerably to his own 
surprise, to the bishopric of St. David's. 
But the most charming memoir, brief as 
it is, and covering only the later years of 
his episcopal life, is that which Dean 
Perowne inserts in his preface as the 
reminiscences of “one who knew him 
intimately,” whom we may venture here 
to identity with the lady correspondent to 
whom the letters in the companion vol- 





ume are addressed. To the picture there 
furnished of the great bishop’s later years, 
when time had nodoubt toned down some 
asperities, and developed, as it inevitably 
does in all great and good natures, larger 
sympathies and more indulgent judg- 
ments, we shall have occasion to refer 
hereafter. At present we must say some- 
thing generally of this correspondence 
itself. Dean Stanley, in the brief preface 
with which he introduces the bishop's 
letters to his young friend, speaks of the 
impression produced by them on his own 
mind, which will be confirmed by all who 
read them. 


They supply a side of the bishop’s character 
which was not sufficiently appreciated in his 
lifetime, and which the correspondence with 
his own contemporaries does not adequately 
represent. They disclose the kindly, genial 
heart which lay beneath that massive intellect ; 
they show the tender regard for the sufferings 
of those with whom he was brought into con- 
tact by the circumstances of ordinary life ; they 
exhibit the playful affection for the tame crea- 
tures which formed almost part of his house- 
hold; they are full of the keen appreciation 
which he felt for all the varying beauty of the 
natural seasons ; they show the immense range 
of his acquaintance with the lighter as well as 
the graver forms of literature; they indicate 
the enthusiastic delight which he, no less than 
his correspondent, took in the Janguage and 
traditions of the Welsh diocese and country 
which he had adopted as his own, 


Dean Perowne, who knew him long and 
well, speaks to the same effect. ‘ Men 
thought him stern and severe because 
they did not penetrate beneath the mask 
of reserve; he was in truth the warmest 
and most sympathizing of friends.” And 
he adds the following testimony from the 
writer of the “reminiscences” already 
mentioned : — 


Although the intellectual side of the bish- 
op’s character was generally admitted, and, in 
the main, justice has been done to the memory 
of his great acquirements and the singular 
strength and fairness of his judicial mind, 
there was another side as precious, which few 
recognized —that which represented the quali- 
ties of his heart, his affection, his sympathy, 
his tenderness. This failure of recognition, it 
must be allowed, was partly due to his own 
belief that he was, owing to what he thought 
defects of manner, unattractive, and without 
power to interest others in himself; thus he 
had often an appearance of reserve, through 
which acquaintances who knew him slightly 
found it difficult to break, and he therefore 
passed through life for the most part misun- 
derstood, and was credited with a coldness and 
indifference entirely opposed to his true nature. 
In reality, no one valued affection more deeply 
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than he, or returned it when given with greater 
truth and intensity of feeling. All that con- 
cerned a friend was to him as personal as if it 
related to himself individually, so completely 
did he identify himself with the lives and 
thoughts of those dear to him. 


All who knew Bishop Thirlwall in his 
public character—who could not but 
admit the existence of this apparent re- 
serve and coldness, amounting almost to 
hardness — will be thankful for this new 
revelation of one whose great intellect 
and wise judgment filled them with admi- 
ration and respect; while the few who 
had the privilege of knowing him inti- 
mately will rejoice that the gentle side 
of his nature should be even thus late 
disclosed. The affectionate friendship 
which subsisted for so many years be- 
tween him and his young correspondent 
is of itself a testimony to the lovable 
qualities which Thirlwall must have pos- 
sessed. Unlike his fellow-collegian Whew- 
ell — who was twice married, in each case 
very happily, and suffered in all the 
depths of his strong nature from two 
successive bereavements —the Bishop of 
St. David’s was never married, and his 
nature and habits were essentially those 
of a bachelor and a recluse. Butin the 
friendship of a refined and accomplished 
woman he seems to have found, as other 
great men have found, the chief crowning 
charm and solace of his life. It would 
hardly be fair, perhaps, to draw aside even 
slightly the veil in which his correspon- 
dent has preferred to shroud herself; but 
were we permitted to do so, much might 
be said in proof that the bishop’s par- 
tiality was neither singular nor misplaced. 
One longs continually to see the other 
side of this correspondence, which has 
been so modestly withheld. ‘“ You have 
an inexhaustible fund” (writes the bishop) 
“ of news, anecdotes, and strange adven- 
tures, which is constantly replenished by 
your correspondents, even when you are 
not yourself stirring.” It is tantalizing 
not to have even a glimpse at a single one 
of those charming epistles — for charm- 
ing they must have been, which could 
draw in reply from the pen of so grave a 
critic such words as these : — 


However natural it may be for you to fancy 
that anybody could grow weary of your letters, 
I beg you to be assured that, in the simply 
selfish and commercial point of view, I con- 
sider myself as the gainer by the exchange, and 
know that the time [ invest in it could not be 
more profitably employed. So far, indeed, as 
1 am a recipient, all on my side of the account 
is unmixed pleasure and substantial benefit. 





But as to my active share in the correspond- 
ence, a word of further explanation may 
required. I must own that I am not fond of 
letter-writing in the abstract ; that, on the con- 
trary, by far the greater part of the time I 
spend on it is a most irksome sacrifice to duty. 
The case is wholly different — indeed quite the 
reverse — when I am writing to you. 


And again, “You are not content with 
making all your letters delightful, but 
seem bent on making each one more de- 
lightful than the last.” In this age of 
laconic notes and post-cards, one would 
like to know something more of a real 
letter- writer who “amazes” her corre- 
spondent by “the calmness with which 
she,;propounds the most astonishing para- 
doxes as indisputable truths.” Unless 
they had been clever paradoxes, that 
most logical of bishops would hardly have 
wasted words on them. He _ remarks 
again, ‘* How quietly you drop into your 
postscript a few words raising some of the 
most difficult questions in theology and 
moral philosophy!” It is true that a 
lady’s postscript is said generally to con- 
tain the pith of her epistle ; yet we cannot 
help asking, if such were the postscripts, 
what were the letters themselves? But 
no mistake could be greater than to im- 
agine in this correspondent anything 
approaching to what is known as a learned 
or “strong-minded” woman. It was 
probably the absence of any such preten- 
sions, together with so receptive an intel- 
lectual nature, which attracted a mind 
like Thirlwall’s. 

Such letters must indeed have been 
very different from those which came to 
his breakfast table every morning filled 
with the endless queries and tiresome 
complaints, or still more tiresome com- 
pliments, of those unfortunate Welsh 
clergy over whom, to his and their embar- 
rassment, he had, by the irony of fate and 
Lord Melbourne, been set in authority. 
Seldom was there a less happily assorted 
union than that between the great Cam- 
bridge scholar and his Welsh diocese. 
Dean Perowne says “no man governed a 
diocese better;” and certainly if govern- 
ment consists, as some nations have held 
that it does, in keeping the greatest pos- 
sible distance between the governed and 
the governor, Bishop Thirlwall’s episco- 
pate was a model of propriety. Not that 
there was any lack of good intentions on 
his part. The mere fact that he set to 
work at once to learn a language as “ ab- 
horrent ” to the Saxon lip and ear as the 
Roman names were to the Carthaginian, 
will always stand in evidence of his hon 
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est desire to understand and to be under- 
stood by his clergy and their flocks. He 
learned Welsh thoroughly, no doubt, as 
he would have learned anything, and he 
preached, and read, and confirmed in that 
language frequently ; but when Mr. Stokes 
says that he did so “with a correctness 
and purity of accent that made the people 
insist on claiming him as one of their own 
race” (he had, as a matter of fact, a strain 
of Cymric blood in him), we must remind 
the editor that the Cymry, like their rela- 
tives the Irish, are an exceedingly polite 
people, and much fonder of saying the 
thing that will please than the thing that 
is. To hear a “Saesneg” bishop preach 
in Welsh at all, was the nearest approach 
to a miracle within their own experience. 
Their mental verdict must have been 
something like Dr. Johnson’s criticism on 
the dog that stood on his hind legs, “ It 
is not done well, sir, but the wonder is 
that it is done at all.” The effort was 
noble, and well deserved a generous rec- 
ognition; the bis:op’s Welsh was doubt- 
less correct and scholarly; and we must 
remember, after all, it was perhaps quite 
as intelligible to a Welsh congregation as 
the dictionary English which is so com- 
placently addressed, Sunday after Sun- 
day, to our rustic church-goers on this 
side the Severn. He rode miles and miles 
over the Brecon and Radnor mountains 
to visit out-of-the-way churches, where a 
bishop had never before been seen. His 
contributions in money to the many and 
various wants of his necessitous diocese 
were munificent; he was able to say, a 
year before his death, that he “had de- 
voted between £25,000 and £30,000 to 
the Incumbents’ Sustentation Fund” 
alone. Part of this was from the surplus 
income which he had succeeded in retain- 
ing beyond the limit fixed by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners; but his private 
liberality was great, and he died, to his 
lasting honor, a comparatively poor man. 
But all this did not make him a good 
bishop, — especially for a diocese like 
that of St. David’s. He would have been 
a firm and dignified ruler for a see like 
London; but among the half-educated 
clergy of south Wales he was utterly out 
of place, and must constantly have felt 
himself so. He was too great for them; 
they were naturally afraid of him; and he 
had not the art, as some great natures 
have, of making himself “all things to all 
men,” or the gift which a late Jamented 
brother prelate declared was as needful 
as any of the more apostolic graces — the 
patience to “suffer fools.” “There was 





a solitary majesty about him,’ remarks 
Dean Perowne; and solitary majesty is 
by no means the ideal of a modern bishop. 
But the remark is true, to the very letter. 
We could almost fancy that the very rev- 
erend editor who makes it had formed one 
of a company of awe-stricken Welshmen 
who once met him officially, in the earlier 
days of his episcopate. in a village church- 
yard in a remote district to which he had 
dutifully travelled for some purpose of 
consecration or confirmation —for much 
of the scene has become somewhat dim 
to us through lapse of years. Not so the 
figure of the bishop. There he stood, 
somewhere in the centre of the church- 
yard,—in “solitary majesty.” How he 
got there was, we think, unknown to most 
of us at the time, and certainly not now to 
be discovered. It was sixteen miles from 
a town, and there were no railroads. But 
so awful was his presence to some of that 
company, that it would not perhaps have 
surprised them to hear that he had come 
by some mysterious conveyance, open to 
bishops only. There he stood: a chap- 
lain, or some such lesser luminary, slightly 
in the rear. The episcopal hands were 
clasped behind his back, and there was 
the dawn of a not ungracious smile upon 
his countenance. But the rector, or vicar, 
had not yet arrived; and beyond a bow, 
no one ventured to claim the bishop’s ac- 
quaintance. There he stood, and the 
others in a semicircle at a little distance, 
—all parties, no doubt, equally embar- 
rassed. How long the absurd scene 
lasted we cannot now say. Reading 
Thirlwall’s character by the light of these 
private letters, it seems clear enough that 
if any one of the party had boldly ad- 
vanced, and engaged him in conversation 
on any of the commonest topics of the 
day, it would have been almost an act of 
charity, and welcomed as such by the 
bishop himself. But here lay the diffi- 
culty of the position ; with the majority of 
his clergy he could have had no common 
topics of conversation at all. Jokes are 
not, in our view, the highest exercise of 
an episcopal mind, though they have 
found favor with the bench of late years : 
but on this occasion a joke might have 
broken the ice. But Thirlwall’s jokes 
must have been always learned, or such 
as flowed more readily from his pen 
than from his lips, — wilful, not sponta- 
neous. 

It must have been this insuperable dif- 
ficulty of adapting himself to the conver- 
sation of his Welsh clergy which brought 
upon him the charge of an inhospitality 











probably very foreign to his real nature. 
It was remarked that in company he com- 
monly addressed himself by preference to 
any laymen who happened to be present, 
and that the youngest ensign in a marching 
regiment was likely to enjoy more of the 
bishop’s conversation than the respectable 
rector who sat on his other side. Most 
bishops, indeed, are somewhat apt to af- 
fect this; and possibly they are so far 
right, that it is desirable to widen the nar- 
row circle of episcopal influence. But 
there were complaints also, by no means 
unfounded, of a want of that practical hos- 
pitality which has always been recognized 
as an episcopal duty. Men rode: some 
twenty or thirty miles over the wild moun- 
tain district that lay between their parish 
and the palace of Abergwili to see their 
diocesan on business,—and rode back 
again without having been asked to break 
bread. It could not have been that the 
kind-hearted bishop grudged them any- 
thing he could give; it must have been 
his dread of having to entertain personally 
those reverend but uncouth Joneses and 
Williamses at luncheon. If he could, 
with any sort of decency, have offered 
them a guinea each, and relegated them 
to the hotel at Carmarthen, let us hope he 
would have done it. 

Only a conscientious sense of respon- 
sibility could have enabled him to dis- 
charge even so well as he did the engross- 
ing duties of an office for which he was 
unsuited, and which he had certainly 
never coveted nor sought. The “plague 
of business letters which required an- 
swers ” — the very sight of which he con- 
fesses he sometimes hated — was never- 
theless answered in due course. The 
answers were sometimes brief and caustic 
enough ; for if there was one proverb of 
Solomon’s which he thoroughly appreci- 
ated, it was that which recommends us to 
answer a fool according to his folly. Very 
many of his clerical correspondents were 
probably armed so strong in self-com- 
placency or dulness, that the shafts of 
their bishop’s fine irony fell on them 
harmless. Sometimes, even in cases 
where rebuke was well deserved, the 
weight of his words was somewhat dis- 
proportioned to the occasion. But an 
anecdote which we have heard told of 
him on good authority shows how gen- 
erously he could acknowledge a mistake 
of this kind. Some complaint had been 
made to him against one of his clergy of 
implied intemperance, or at least scandal 
—the frequenting of public-houses, or 
something of that kind. The evidence 
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appeared to the bishop tolerably conclu- 
sive; and he addressed to the offender a 
letter containing some very strong ex- 
pressions. In point of fact, the circum- 
stances had been much exaggerated, and 
the accused clergyman resolved to defend 
himself. Taking counsel with a clever 
friend, he extracted from his diocesan’s 
missive some of the most emphatic 
phrases, and placed these at the head 
of his letter of defence, with some such 
‘comment as this: “I would ask, my lord, 
is this the language in which a father in 
God should address one of his children ? ” 
The bishop, it is supposed, recognized his 
own expressions, and felt that they had 
been somewhat harsh: at any rate he at 
once wrote a second letter, in which he 
begged to apologize freely for having em- 
ployed language which he now saw might 
be interpreted in a more condemnatory 
sense than he had intended. The first 
letter might have been written, perhaps, 
by many men in authority who do not al- 
ways stop to weigh their words; the sec- 
ond none but a great bishop could have 
afforded to write. It would probably have 
more effect in reclaiming the errant sheep 
(if such he was) of the episcopal flock than 
the sterner missive. It was remarked 
that from the date of that second letter 
the bishop had at least one sturdy cham- 
pion amongst his rural incumbents. But 
the generous nature of the man is shown 
by a letter, similar in spirit, though writ- 
ten under very different circumstances, 
which is to be found in the collection now 
edited by the Dean of Peterborough. 
Thirlwall had been driven to resign his 
assistant tutorship at Trinity in conse- 
quence of an imprudent though conscien- 
tious and outspoken pamphlet in favor of 
the admission of Dissenters to the univer- 
sity, in which he had spoken of the com- 
pulsory attendance of the undergraduates 
at chapel as anything but favorable to 
the growth of true religious feeling. Dr. 
Wordsworth, then master of Trinity, con- 
;Sidered the public avowal of such sen- 
timents incompatible with the duties of 
one who, as tutor, was charged in a cer- 
tain sense with the religious education of 
the undergraduates. The action of the 
master in insisting on Thirlwall’s resigna- 
tion became the subject of warm discus- 
sion among the fellows of the college; 
and amongst others Whewell published 
some *“ Remarks” which Thirlwall con 
;sidered unfair. He remonstrated in a 
| private letter, and Whewell explained. 
| Upon this the future bishop —though it 
iis evident from other letters that he was 
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smarting under what he considered an in- 
justice — at once writes as follows : — 

I cannot suffer a moment to pass without 
thanking you for your kind letter. I see by it 
that the greater part of my own was written 
under an erroneous impression that your lan- 
guage, in the opening of your second pam- 
phlet, referred to the nature of my opinions on 
the chapel service, whereas I now see that it 
related only to the propriety of publishing 
them. . . . I am willing to hope that I am the 
only person who labors under this mistake, or, 


“at all events, that I have attached undue im- 


portance to it.* 


It may seem very easy —and it ought 
to be easy —to confess that one has writ- 
ten a warm letter “under an erroneous 
impression,” but in the heated atmosphere 
created by a war of pamphlets, such an 
admission is very rarely made. “It is 
satisfactory to know,” remarks Thirlwall’s 
biographer, in giving this correspondence, 
“from their after intercourse and letters, 
that this friendship [between Whewell 
and Thirlwall] remained unbroken to the 
end.” 

It is impossible to read these letters of 
his and doubt his genuine kindness of 
heart. There is an instance of this in 
the stories still told of him in his old 
parish of Kirby-under-Dale. 


He once sent a mother with her little 
daughter in his own gig to the seaside, about 
twenty miles from Kirby, to try whether the 
change of air would save the poor child from 
consumption. His remarkable dignity and 
purity of character were fully recognized by 
his flock ; and the impartial manner in which 
he kept himself aloof from the petty quarrels 
and scandals of the place was well expressed 
by an old parishioner, who reported that the 
rector’s invariable answer to complaints was, 
“T never ’ears no tales,” 


This kindness of heart showed itself 
in his fondness for animals generally, and 
his sympathy in their sufferings. ‘“ The 
cases which I sometimes hear of,” he 
says, “of cruelty to animals, haunt me 
and disturb my rest.” When he revisited 
the Zoological Gardens, which he “had 
not seen for two years,” he expressed 
himself much pleased with some new ar- 
rangements “for the greater comfort of 
the monkeys.” He protests against the 
systematic destruction of small birds un- 
der the pretence of their doing injury to 
agriculture: “One longs for a world in 
which colossal robins, armed with bow 
and arrow, shall shoot the murderous 
farmers.” The wholesale massacre of 


* This correspondence is given in full in the “ Life 
and Correspondence of Whewell,’”’ already noticed. 





sea-fowl, —“involving the starvation of 
many more myriads of their bereaved 
young,”—in order that their feathers 
may ornament ladies’ bonnets, fills him 
with grief and indignation: “I conjure 
you never to wear a single feather that 
has been so obtained, and to use all your 
influence to dissuade your friends from 
doing so.” His fair correspondent had a 
favorite old horse, which it had been pro- 
posed to despatch from a motive of hu- 
manity, as he was supposed to be only 
dragging out existence wearily. This is 
how the bishop writes on the subject in 
two successive letters : — 


I left some things unsaid which I had meant 
to say. I can now only remember one. It is 
to beg that you will not be in a hurry in de- 
ciding on the fate of poor dear Llamrei, on the 
supposition —so very difficult to verify — that 
his life has become a burden to him, It must 
be remembered that, though so much less 
happy than at the outset, it is his only one, 
. . » His case deserves careful consideration. 
I think it should be remembered, in the first 
place, that, as to the internal condition of all 
the lower animals, we know absolutely nothing 
with certainty. So utter is our ignorance, that 
I have heard my brother of Oxford maintain, 
with every appearance of earnest conviction, 
that they are not sensible to pain, only to fear. 
My own belief is, that the truth is just the re- 
verse — viz., that they feel pain just as we do, 
only without the aggravation of fear. Still, 
this is only a belief which I am unable to 
establish otherwise than by questionable anal- 
ogy. But this ignorance seems to me a strong 
reason for abstaining from any proceeding 
grounded on a mere presumption that life has 
become a burden, unless in cases where, rea- 
soning from analogy and from all visible indi- 
cations, you feel sure that the creature is suf- 
fering intense and incurable pain, — as under 
vivisection, when no doubt you long to despatch 
the patient almost as much as to shoot the 
operator. But I am not at all satisfied from 
your description that Llamrei does “live 
wearily,” or that, if he had the choice given 
him between prolongation and termination of 
his present existence, he would hesitate a mo- 
ment to decide for length of days. I believe 
that to the whole animal creation life itself is 
a source of pleasure. I have no doubt thata 
cow ruminating enjoys herself very much like 
a man smoking his cigar after dinner, The 
pleasure is of course in proportion to the state 
of health and spirits; but an invalid does not 
cease to enjoy life, and would only be induced 
to wish for death by acute chronic pain or 
mental suffering. From the latter Llamrei is 
happily exempt, and most probably from the 
former ; and if so, I cannot think that he is at 
all impatient to be released from his present 
condition. 


No one enjoyed the ruminative satisfac 
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tion of “a cigar after dinner,” or after 
breakfast, more than the good bishop. 

The pet geese in his ponds, which he 
usually visited and fed after breakfast, 
were never neglected by him when he 
was at home, whatever might be the state 
of the weather. “How am I to get to 
my geese?” he plaintively asks, writing 
in a storm of wind and snow. “I know 
what you think of my going to them on 
such a day; but when, if not now, can 
they be glad to see me, and miss my com- 
ing more?” When a still heavier fall of 
snow has shut him up in the house, he 
writes that his “only exercise has con- 
sisted in spreading crumbs for the dear 
little birds.” The ferocity of some ani- 
mals towards each other seems to have 
pained him almost as much as the cruel- 
ties inflicted on them by mankind. 


In a small pond in the grounds, which had 
neither inlet nor outlet, three pike were kept. 
One morning when the bishop went to see 
them he found but two ; not long after, on his 
next visit, one alone remained. He observed 
to a friend, it was impossible to take any in- 
terest in a creature who could devour his own 
family ; and added, “I never looked at him 
again.” 


If the school of vivisectionists would 
have found in him an uncompromising 
opponent, they would have at least admit- 
ted his consistency; for he had very little 
sympathy with the field sports, which, it 
is argued, are separated by only a con- 
ventional line from cruelty. A friend was 
relating to him the adventures of a for- 
eign gentleman while stalking lions in 
Algeria: — 


For forty nights he had watched for them in 
vain, On the forty-first night, having small 
hope of better success, he took but one charge 
in his gun, and stationed himself under a great 
fragment of rock. Soon, to his surprise, he 
heard the roar of a lion, which presently came 
out of the jungle, and went close by him. He 
fired and wounded, but did not kill it, and it 
retreated with cries of pain. The lioness, who 
was at hand, hearing them, rushed out after 
the lion, leapt the rock beside which Count 
Z lay concealed, and, in leaping, touched 
his shoulder with one of her paws. At this 
point of the story the bishop was heard to say, 
with emphasis and under his breath, “ The 
dear lamb!” But happily the count, who re- 
ceived no sympathy, did not need it, for he 
escaped unhurt. 





But his particular affections were re- 
served for cats. Many an awkward Welsh 
curate, introduced into his lordship’s li- 
brary to be licensed, or not impossibly 
lectured, found the terrors of that awful 





presence intensified by the rushing upon 
him of two or three pet dogs, harmless 
probably as the bishop himself, but whose 
wild yelps and barkings, if meant for 
welcome, sounded very much like the re- 
verse. And it was well if, as he escaped 
from these, he did not in his nervousness 
stumble over a basket in which a favorite 
cat and her young family were reposing 
in the neighborhood of the episcopal 
chair. One privileged tabby in particular 
was allowed to sit upon his shoulder while 
he was at his studies or at his meals —a 
position which, as the bishop remarks, 
“enables him to check any rash motion 
of your pen, and if you are at dinner, to 
intercept any morsel which seems to him 
likely to go in a wrong direction.” He is 
almost as glad to receive a promising new 
kitten as a promising new book. But he 
has a great respect for the vested inter- 
ests of old occupants. He would have 
accepted the “kind offer” from his cor- 
respondent, on one occasion, of “a good 
tortoise-shell, which are very rare, with 
pleasure and gratitude, had he been cat- 
less ;” but he goes on to say, “I do not 
venture to introduce a second cat into the 
family without the express consent of the 
one now reigning, which I do not expect 
him to give.” At another time he sends 
her three numbers of the S/ectator, rec- 
ommending to her special attention some 
articles relating to cats, “in which, per- 
haps for the first time, some degrec of 
justice has been done to the moral quali- 
ties of those much traduced and often 
persecuted creatures.” 

The bishop is best known as an author 
by his “ History of Greece,’ —a work 
which rose far above all previous attempts 
in the same direction, but which may be 
said to be now practically superseded by 
the more exhaustive volumes of Grote. 
But his reputation may be more safely 
rested on those comprehensive, liberal, 
and far-sighted charges delivered by him 
as bishop, and lately republished amongst 
his “ Remains,” —a title which suggests 
more than a regret that he left only those 
few isolated productions of his later 
years. There were some “ Remains ” of 
his, however, the unripened fruit of his 
boyish days, which had survived to his 
own great annoyance. A small collection 
of his literary productions at the early 
age of ten had been somewhat unwisely, 
but not unnaturally, committed to the 
press, and circulated by an admiring 
father; and when the boy had become a 
bishop, the little volume, when it could be 
picked up, was naturally valued as a curi- 
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osity. Let the bishop tell his own story 
of the effect produced upon his own 
mind by this bringing to remembrance 
the sins of his youth: — 

I am sure that if you knew the point in my 
foot which gives me pain, you would not select 
that to kick or tread upon; and [ am equally 
sure that, if you had been aware of the intense 
loathing with which I think of the subject of 
your note, you would not have recalled it to 
my mind. When Mrs. P- , in the simplicity 
of her heart, and no doubt believing it to be an 
agreeable topic to me, told me at dinner on 
Thursday that she possessed the hated volume, 
it threw a shade over my enjoyment of the 
evening ; and it was with a great effort that, 
after a pause, I could bring myself to resume 
the conversation. If I could buy up every 
copy for the flames without risk of a reprint, I 
should hardly think any price too high. Let 
me entreat you never again to remind me of 
its existence. 


The “hated volume” was unearthed 
again, no doubt with the kindest inten- 
tions, and in ignorance of its author’s 
views on the subject, after his death, by 
an Edinburgh reviewer. It is easy to 
understand the bishop’s feeling, though 
some of the contents are wonderful as the 
productions of a mere child. 

It is by no means certain that the au- 
thor, if he could have been consulted, 
would have consented to the appearance 
in print, amongst his letters “literary and 
theological,” in one of these volumes, 
those which he wrote to a young friend 
when a boy at the Charter-house. They 
are it is true, very remarkable as coming 
from a lad of thirteen; but there is, to 
our notion, a degree of priggishness about 
them, which makes them anything but 
pleasant to read. 

His love of books was a passion, and 
his appetite for reading at all periods of 
his life insatiable and omnivorous. Those 
who remembered him in his rectory at 
Kirby-under-Dale say that “ sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four were spent in his 
study and among the books that over- 
flowed into.every room in the house.” If 
he indulged in any personal extravagance, 
it was in the multiplication of these silent 
companions and friends, — “ whose _be- 
loved faces I shall never see again,” he 
pathetically writes to his friend, when he 
was leaving his palace at Abergwili, where 
he had spent so many happy years, and 





_ where he had collected round him such a 


wealth of literature. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the library there, known to his 
intimates as “‘ Chaos,” where books over- 
flowed as they had done in his country 
parsonage : — 
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Who that has seen it will not remember 
“Chaos”? Its quiet light, its dim recesses, 
the cat purring on the hearth, the chairs all 
unavailable until cleared of the books and 
pamphlets with which, like the tables, they 
were crowded ; the drawers full of unarranged 
letters, papers, MSS., into which the bishop, 
opening them, looked with pitiful and per- 
plexed eyes, yet when offered help, would in- 
variably answer : “ I can seldom find anything 
in them now ; but if they were set to rights for 
me, I should certainly find nothing then.” 
And, over all, the presence that made peace 
and pleasantness, the life in its outward seem- 
ing eventless — within, how eventful ! 


When the infirmities of age were fast 
creeping on him, — for he grew very deaf 
and blind towards the last, — he makes no 
moan over his increasing deafness; in- 
deed, one well-authenticated story which 
his lady correspondent tells of him gives 
a very characteristic reason for his pa- 
tience under that particular affliction. 
Some one having made in his presence a 
remark about the weather, which had to 
be repeated to him several times before 
he could catch its meaning, when he had 
at last caught it he said to himself mus- 
ingly, unconscious that he was thinking 
aloud, “ Strange, how little one loses b 
being deaf!” It is when he feels blind- 
ness coming upon him that he pities him- 
self with a simple pathos, “The time is 
rapidly approaching when my reading will 
be absolutely confined to books relating 
to my work... . It is very sad to find 
myself deprived for the rest of my life of 
my chief source of enjoyment.” 

Books of all sorts contributed to the 
materials of Chaos; and, like Macaulay, 
Thirlwall read a great many novels. The 
criticisms of so acute and yet generous a 
critic are really valuable, and many read- 
ers will be delighted to find their appreci- 
ation of their Tovestuen endorsed by his 
weighty judgment. The several instal- 
ments of “ Middlemarch ” were a period- 
ical delight to him from the first part to 
the last. 


It stands quite alone. As one only just 
moistens one’s lips with an exquisite liquor, 
to keep the taste as long as possible in one’s 
mouth, I never read more than a single chap- 
ter of “ Middlemarch” in the evening, dread- 
ing to come to the last, when I must wait two 
months for a renewal of the pleasure. The 
depth of humor has certainly never been sur- 
passed in English literature. 


Novels in which a complicated skein has 
to be unravelled (he is speaking at the 
moment of “ Armadale”) he reads some- 
times, because his curiosity leads him on, 
but with very little sense of enjoyment. 
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Most sensible novel-readers will applaud 
the bishop’s verdict : — 


On the whole, I consider this class of novels 
as an unhappy invention, creating an insatiable 
demand, which must be met by less and !ess 
wholesome food, and absorbing a great deal of 
ability which might be much better employed. 


He was one of the first to note the 
. germs of future excellence in Mr. Black- 
more’s earliest story of “ Cradock Nowell,” 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine,—a 
wild and uneven production, with an ut- 
terly improbable narrative, but, as the 
bishop remarks, showing “a power of 
description of very rare quality.” Many 
will be surprised, on the other hand, to 
find that a reader who could conscien- 
tiously say of himself, “ When I sit down 
to a book, I very seldom omit a single 
word, unless I am forced to give it up 
before I come to the end, which has hap- 
pened to me with a few works of fiction,” 
should have found himself driven to do 
this in the case of Miss Wetherall’s 
“ Wide, Wide World,” which, in spite of 
its somewhat peculiar religious tone, is 
not generally found dull reading. Not 
only French novels of the better type, 
such as George Sand’s “ Homme de 
Neige” and Victor Hugo’s “Z’ Homme qui 
vit” (of which he notes the absurdities), 
were read and commented on as though 
they were his favorite literature, but any 
German story that was worth reading 
found its oS to Abergwili; and it was 
owing to the bishop’s encouragement that 
Keightley translated the pleasant little 
tale of Dutch country life, “De Pastorij 
te Mastland” —“ The Manse of Mast- 
Jand.” 

His opinion of Thackeray, expressed at 
the time of his death, shows that he thor- 
oughly appreciated both the man and the 
writer: — 

I, as you know, always thought his character 
was most noble, and his heart full of kindness. 
I see it is stated that he was much annoyed by 
what always seemed to me the dulness of the 
people who, unable to appreciate his humor, 
talked of him as “cynical.” I believe that no- 
body loved more everything and everybody 
that deserved loving. But what would have 
been the value or merit of such love, if he had 
not keenly perceived and felt the difference 
between that which was to be loved and that 
which was to be hated, or had shut his eyes to 
the dark side of the world? 


The impression made upon so acute a 
mind by the preaching of Edward Irving 
is perhaps worth recording, though the 
remark was made when Thirlwall was a 


young man of twenty-four: “One of the 
very small number a powerful and origi- 
nal thinkers I have heard from the pulpit, 
and whom I should be willing constantly 
to attend.” 

But Thirlwall’s judgments, as expressed 
in this correspondence, seem always to 
have been kindly. Such a view, however 
proper and becoming in a bishop, is al- 
most more than we could have looked for 
from the keen critic, whom his brothers 
on the bench certainly regarded with a 
degree of nervous awe when he sat in 
council with them. Of Carlyle — who 
has had his turn of unfair abuse, as well 
as exaggerated admiration — he says : — 


I do not know whether people in general 
have a notion that he is deficient in feeling ; I 
was always sure of the reverse. I also believe 
what the late Lord Ashburton used to say of 
him, that he is a profoundly religious man. 
You know he passes for an atheist with some 
people. 


“Ecce Homo,’ about which good 
Churchmen were shaking their heads, has 
the bishop’s kind word, — “ though theo- 
logians are in doubt about the orthodoxy,” 
he thinks it, as Mr. Gladstone did, “a 
much wronged book.” Of Froude’s new 
version of English history, which his fair 
correspondent evidently looked upon as 
utterly heterodox, the bishop speaks with 
a temperate fairness which is in strong 
contrast to the tone indulged in by some 
of that writer’s many critics :— 


What has led you to put your question 
about Froude in such a shape ? — “Is he fair?” 
My question would be, ‘“‘ What reason is there 
to suspect him of being unfair?” I know ab- 
solutely of none, except it be that he has made 
up his mind very decidedly on sundry historical 
questions, as to which opinions have been 
divided. But when a man takes the trouble to 
study the original documents which contain 
the history of the period he writes about, and 
fortifies every assertion that he makes by the 
very words of the most authentic witnesses, it 
seems rather hard that he should be charged 
with unfairness because he accepts that which 
he finds. 


And again: — 


What an odd idea that was of yours to com- 
plain of Froude for making Queen Elizabeth 
disagreeable! As if he was writing a romance, 
and had liberty to make her say and do what 
he would! 


It is worth while, also, to note the views 
taken by one who possessed so strongly 
“the judicial mind” that many have 
thought he would have been better placed 





on the legal than even on the episcopal 
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bench, as to those characters which have 
furnished hotter disputes than any others 
in English history — Charles I., Cromwell, 
and Mary of Scotland. 


I believe that Charles was quite in earnest 
in all the convictions he professed as to his 
own divine rights, but that this earnestness was 
just the cause of all his practical duplicity. 
His end was, in his eyes, holy enough to 
sanctify means in themselves wrong. But he 
was only adopting a maxim which has gov- 
erned the practice of excellent and even holy 
men. You know—or maybe you do not 
know — how strenuously St. Chrysostom in- 
sists on the (not right but) duty of deceiving 
people for their good. 

On the other hand, it seems impossible for 
any impartial person, even if he has not read 
Carlyle, to consider Cromwell as a Tartuffe. 
I firmly believe that his convictions were deep, 
and his general aim high and pure ; but of him 
also it may be said that the intensity of his 
earnestness was the very cause of his insin- 
cerity. He lived habitually in a state of exal- 
tation which could not be constantly sustained, 
and so I am afraid he often fell into conven- 
tionality and self-deception, which seem to be 
inseparable from fanaticism. 

Mary I believe to have been a bad, heartless 
creature, quite capable of the worst that has 
ever been imputed to her ; but as to her-actual 
share in the murder of Darnley, though Froude 
has made it highly probable, I should not like 
even to make up my mind without having read 
the recent apologies, particularly Hosack’s. 


Poetry, when he could find time for it, 
was a source of great delight to him. 
His appreciation of Tennyson may be 
taken for granted. Amongst other mod- 
ern poets, Morris seems to have been his 
favorite. 


Morris is one of those poets who will always 
be true to themselves. . . . Some of my very 
pleasantest hours last summer were spent in 
Morris’s “Earthly Paradise.” I am a great 
admirer of all that I have seen of his... . 
He is the author of the “‘ Life and Death of 
Jason.” That was exquisite poetry, and yet I 
think this is even more delicious. It comes 
out quite as a godsend when I can take it out 
on the grass and read it while the haymakers 
are at work. The “season” is not complete 
without such a reading in harmony with it. 


He gives it as his opinion, in a letter to 
a young friend as to the choice of books, 
that “our writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are too much neglected.” He recom- 
mends Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke as 
well worth reading; “ but,” he goes on to 
say, “I know of none so full of amuse- 
ment and instruction, conveyed in purest 
and raciest English, as Swift.” 

One delightful letter (a New Year’s lec- 
ture) to the friend already so often men- 





tioned, must be given entire —so far, at 
least, as we have it in the printed volume, 


Though not in accordance with common 
practice, it will be a surer proof of my regard 
for you if I take you to task and scold youa 
little, this New Year’s Day, in the hope that 
you will now turn over a new leaf, and break 
= of the only fault that I have hitherto 

en able to perceive in you. 

It is not that which you lay to your own 
charge, but rather just the reverse. You talk 
of distrusting yourself, and this is evidently a 
cause of real unhappiness to you. But the fact 
is that you trust yourself a great deal too much, 
while exactly in the same degree you distrust 
all your best friends. Will you never be per- 
suaded to rely a little less on your own judg- 
ment, and to place a little more confidence in 
theirs ? 

Why will you think so lightly of them as not 
to give them credit for being able to discern 
your character better than you can yourself? 
Is it not universally admitted that to know 
one’s self is the most difficult of all things, and 
that if we differ in our appreciation from those 
who have the best opportunities of knowing 
what we really are, it is quite certain that they 
are in the right and we are in the wrong? 
Why will you insist on making yourself out to 
be an exception to the general rule, and keep 
on suspecting and accusing yourself, when all 
your friends are thoroughly agreed that they 
know of no one more deserving of their love 
and honor? . . . Now, do listen to my pater- 
nal admonitions ; correct this fault, be a little 
more humble and modest, think better of your 
friends, and submit to their judgment —trust 
your own only so far as it agrees with theirs. 
You will certainly be rewarded for this im- 
provement in your conduct by a notable in- 
crease of tranquillity and cheerfulness in your 
view both of the past and of the future ; and 
in the hope that you will be buxom and good, 
I conclude my New Year’s lecture. 


He had the love of life which is com- 
mon in strong natures, and he does not 
shrink from honestly expressing it. 


Surely life is a good thing, unless it be em- 
bittered by some quite exceptional suffering, 
without compensation or alleviation —a case 
which probably never occurred. Life, I say, 
is a good thing, whether it be long or short. 
But even if that might be questioned, there 
can be no doubt that to love and be beloved 
is one of the very best of things—the most 
solid blessing that earth or heaven itself can 
yield. 

His own life was prolonged to the age of 
seventy-eight. He died in 1875, having 
resigned his bishopric in the previous 
year, owing to his increasing infirmities. 
But all his mental faculties remained un- 
impaired to the last; and in his retire- 
ment at Bath, he amused himself by trans- 
lating from Sanscrit, Italian, French 
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Portuguese, and German, as read to him 
by the several younger members of his 
nephew’s family. ‘ His patience and gen- 
tleness touched the hearts of all about 
him.” “The end came suddenly and 
eacefully ;” and those who knew him 
ent, knew that there had passed away 
from us not only a great intellect, but a 
kind and good Christian man. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
WOOING O’r.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IT was early afternoon, the day follow- 
ing this visit to Dalbersdorf, and the 
Sachsische Hof lay basking in a blaze of 
sunshine. The soft, warmly tinted, yel- 
low-grey sandstone of its walls was fitly 
crowned by the brown-red of its steep- 
tiled roof, all dotted over with sly-looking, 
almond-shaped windows, like eyes that 
were sleepily watchful. Its large centre 
doors lay open, displaying a wide cavern- 
ous aperture, with a dim glimpse of a 
confusion of rusty wheels and sides of 
carriages in an inner court at the back. 
Without, the rough, uneven pavement 
came up to the inn wall, and through the 
large windows of the parterre, the head 
waiter and a female assistant in a brown- 
stuff dress, bib-like white apron, and a 
very tower of rolls and plaits and curls on 
her head, could be seen clearing away the 
relics of the midday fable d’héte —a few 
guests still lingering to exchange some 
last words of an unfinished argument, or 
to light one of the everlasting cigars, in 
smoking which Germans appear to live 
and move and have their being. A stout, 
consequential man, in a vast blue frock- 
coat and a gold-laced cap, stood in the 
entrance chaffering with a withered old 
woman, who had crouched at one side of 
the doorway with her basket of miscel- 
Janeous wares, fora pair of straw slippers, 
pausing with them in his hand to gaze 
down a short street opposite, through 
which the market-place, with its color 
and movement, could be perceived, while 
pigeons of various hues strutted or flew 
to and fro the neighboring roofs, quite 
indifferent to a black Dachs-Hund, with 
lob ears, a very long body, and infini- 
tesimal legs, who lay before the door in 
a watchful attitude, his head upon his 
paws. 


There was a large, open space round 
the inn; and to the right stood a red- 
roofed edifice of goodly proportions, once 
the corn exchange in Zittau’s palmy days, 
now a sort of store-house. At this side 
of the Hof, also, was a garden and shrub- 
bery, with very few flowers and a great 
many trees. 

Over this garden, au premier, Lady 
Elton’s rooms looked out away to the 
woods and mountains of Oybin and the 
Bohemian border. It was the hour of 
universal repose : the very pigeons moved 
drowsily. There was a lull in the traffic 
of the market, when up the blazing street 
beside the old exchange, came, with a 
long, elastic step, a gentleman in a dark- 
grey morning suit of English cut, with 
many pockets, a hand in one of them, the 
other holding a stick, and a soft, grey felt 
hat a little to one side, shading his thick 
dark hair and brown cheek. 

“Has Lady Elton gone out yet?” he 
inquired. 

“The gnadige Frau has not left the 
house.” 

Balfour smiled pleasantly and ascended 
some stone steps to a doorway through a 
dark entrance hall and upa stone stair, so 
heavy and solid that it seemed cut out of 
rock rather than built up piecemeal. At 
the first landing, a wide space, floored 
with brick, and made magnificent in the 
landlord’s estimation by a pathway of 
coarse brown cocoa-matting down the 
middle, he crossed to a double door on 
the right and knocked. A soft, low voice 
said, ‘Herein ;” and taking off his hat, he 
entered. 

Lady Elton’s sitting-room was large and 
lofty : its panelled walls painted white, 
the floor elaborately parquéd and _ pol- 
ished, a high, curiously carved marble 
chimney-piece, the fireplace occupied bya 
quaint stove of colored tiles; a large 
square of faded pile-carpet was spread be- 
fore the centre window, which was open, 
and a soft air entered, bearing the per- 
fume of the mignonette with which the 
balcony was lined. A dark-eyed Bohe- 
mian waitress, in her short-sleeved dress, 
was just removing the luncheon-tray, pass- 
ing Balfour with the gracious Austrian 
salutation, /ch kuss’ die Hand. Lady El- 
ton was half reclining in her armchair, 
and held out her hand as Balfour ap- 
proached. 

“ And you did not go out as you prom- 
ised, this beautiful morning?” said he, 
taking it, and looking at her with kindly 
interest. 





“No,” she returned, with a slow smile 
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and shake of the head; “I had a bad 
night — endless painful dreams, which 
suggested equally painfal thought; so I 
have sat on here, thinking — thinking. 
Sit down,” she said, interrupting herself; 
“sit down and talk tome. You willdo me 
ood.” 

Balfour obeyed, placing himself com- 
fortably in a corner of the sofa. 

“ We waited for you at the Weinau for 
some time; but as we found an available 
tree, Grace was well employed.” 

“ How did she get on?” 

“Very fairly. I think she will draw 
well enough to amuse herself; but I don’t 
fancy she has any genius.” 

“No; she is a little too eager to do 
everything.” 

“Perhaps so. She is clever, though.” 

“Yes, a sort of a woman who, if her 
circumstances were different, might have 
influence, and hold a sa/on in the old Pa- 
risian mode. Her heart, I fear, however 
will always be a hindrance to her worldly 
success ; and yet she is ambitious.” 

“Is she?” said Balfour carelessly ; and 
there was a pause, Lady Elton watching 
him through her half-closed eyes. 

“I am sorry to see you so unwell,” he 
resumed. “If you will forgive my pre- 
sumption, I would venture to beg you not 
to use so many opiates; they are more 
disturbing than soothing in the long run.” 

“] dare say youare right: but I cannot 
stop now. When I am alone, and think 
and conjure up that poor boy’s death-bed, 
with no friendly hand near save yours, 
Maurice, to help or comfort him — when 
I think of this cruel ending of my last 
hope, I tell you I could drink poison to 
dull the pain.” 

“Talking of your grief will not help 
you,” said Balfour. 

“ Let us talk of something else, then,” 
exclaimed Lady Elton, sitting upright 
and taking her needlework; “ your own 
plans and prospects — you know they in- 
terest me.” 

“That is more than they seem to do 
myself at present,” returned Balfour, 
with a laugh; “I never felt so indis- 
posed to play the part of pioneer before.” 

“How is that?” asked Lady Elton 
quickly. 

“1 cannot tell. I used rather to enjoy 
the free, rough life of uncivilized coun- 
tries; but I suppose, having tasted the 
knowledge of better things, thanks to 
you in a great measure, my tastes have 
changed.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Elton, and made 
some stitches in silence; “1 suppose you 





must go to Australia— New Zealand — 
where is it?” 

“Yes. Work is not so easy to get. 
Moreover, I may find in a new country a 
favorable opportunity of investigating my 
small capital. I have a taste for farm- 
ing.” 

= Good heavens! would you banish 
yourself for life to a colony?” exclaimed 
Lady Elton, with more animation than she 
had hitherto shown. 

“It need not be banishment,” said Bal- 
four, with a smile; “the world of a man 
like myself is never a very large one. In 
acolony I might gather round mea few 
congenial associates, and find no mean 
occupation or unsatisfactory object in 
helping to frame a new society and secure 
to myself ease and independence. Culti- 
vated people, like yourself, are too ready 
to believe that the only world worth ex- 
isting in is tobe foundin Europe. There 
are a great many sides to life.” 

‘Quite true, Maurice; still, I do not 
like to hear of your being lost in outland- 
ish wilds.” 

“I should be much more likely to be 
lost in the crowded, cultivated enclosures 
of Europe,” he returned, with a tranquil 
smile. 

“] fear you have no ambition. A man 
never accomplishes much without ambi- 
tion.” 

“But I have ambition, Lady Elton ; 
though I never will waste my energy in 
toiling after the impossible.” 

“ What is your ambition?” 

“Oh, it is not very exalted; and if I 
die while striving for it, I will be con- 
tent, provided only I keep the end in 
view.” 

“TI see you are a philosopher,” she re- 
turned, perceiving he did not intend to 
reveal his objects. 

“I wish I were,” said Balfour, with a 
sigh. 

“ At any rate, I thought you a wise and 
prudent man when you wrote to renounce 
your visit here, though I am exceedingly 
glad _ came after all.” 

Balfour, who was leaning indolently 
forward, his arms resting on his knees, 
and softly beating the carpet with his 
stick, kept silent a moment, then a smile, 
half-mischievous, half-tender, spread over 
his face, and shone in his eyes as he 
raised them to Lady Elton’s. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I thought myself no 
end of a wiseacre when I wrote that 
letter.” 

“ Certainly you did not long retain your 
wisdom. Come, my dear Maurice, grant 
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me an old woman’s privilege, and let me 
ask, are you not most unwise, for yourself, 
in coming here?” 

“No!” said Maurice stoutly, laying 
aside his cane and leaning back among 
the sofa cushions. “I am just bottling 
up a spell of sunshine to enrich my mem- 
ory when [ am in some dreary present, 
and have nothing but the past to cheer 
me. 

“ But will it not deepen the gloom here- 
after, and, like the opiates I drink, dis- 
turb, instead of soothing?” 

“By heaven!” cried Balfour, with a 
fire that startled his hearer as he rose and 
walked to the window, “if it were poison 
I would drink it, and face the agony and 
struggle it brought! If I choose to steep 
myself in heaven for a while, holding my- 
self ready to fight the fight when I go 
down into hell afterwards, that is no one’s 
affair but mine; and this I will dare 
rather than lose a moment of present 
delight.” 

“‘ My dear Maurice, you almost frighten 
me.” 

“Do 1?” taking her hand kindly; “I 
am a rough bear, I fear. But I venture 
to speak to you, because there is no use 
in trying to deceive you, though I do not 
think others would find me out.” 

“J had scarcely found you out myself, 
Maurice,” said Lady Elton, with asad little 
smile. ‘ Mine was a random shot. But 
have you reflected that, however you may 
resolve to bear what you bring on your- 
self, you have no right to risk the happi- 
ness of another?” 

“My dear Lady Elton,” returned Bal- 
four, with a laugh, a slightly bitter laugh, 
“you need have no uneasiness on that 
score. No girl ever treated any man 
with the sweet, sisterly, quiet tenderness 
that Grace Frere shows me, who had a 
shade of warmer feeling for him. I 
would be a dull brute to misunderstand 
her, and a still duller idiot to frighten 
away what is so precious to me by any 
loosening of my hold on myself. It was 
this certainty, rendered doubly sure by 
her last letter, that showed me I was a 
fool for debarring myself from the joy of 
these happy days. I am not the sort of 
fellow Grace would fancy. She would 
like some fine gentleman with all sorts of 
chivalrous tricks, a well-proportioned lay 
figure that her imagination could dress 
up in plumes and jewels and cloth-of-gold. 
May she find one, and believe in him to 
the last! As to me, I am but a better sort 
of workman of whom she is honestly 
fond, as she is of that little brick, Jimmy 





Byrne. Were I on the road to high for- 
tune, I might try to show her — but I am 
not. Besides” —he paused, and again 
walked to the window. 

“ Besides — 1 know what you would 
say, Maurice,” said Lady Elton, looking 
at him with the liveliest interest. ‘“ There 
is that little early penchant of hers fer —” 

“What! who?” cried Balfour, turning 
sharply. “But no; it is not right to talk 
of what would vex her to think we sus- 
pected ——” 

“Pooh! that is nonsense,” said Lady 
Elton; “I only suspected her of a girlish 
wom | for Max Frere. I may be wrong, 
but I always imagined he had something 
to do with her refusal of Darnell. At all 
events, I am quite sure Max is in love 
with her now, and, of course, it would be 
an excellent marriage for her; and it is 
not difficult to revive a partially obliter- 
ated liking.” 

“Yes,” returned Maurice moodily, 
“Max Frere would be a capital peg to 
hang fine fancies on.” 

“It is only my fancy, my dear Maurice ; 
but, in truth, the only anxiety I have in 
my dreary, desolate life is for Grace 
Frere’s future. That brother of hers is 
a dreadful drag; I am certain he was in 
some fearful scrape when she came over 
so suddenly. Then she is the real head 
of the family. The mother, sweet and 
lovable as she may be, is of no assist- 
ance; she is more of a child than Mab, 
and Mab is no trifle, or will be no trifle, 
to contend with.” 

“Yes,” said Balfour softly, as if to him- 
self, “she has her own troubles. God 
forbid that a feather-weight should be 
added to them. But, Lady Elton, Grace 
does not care for her cousin — I am sure 
she does not; she is ill at ease with him. 
There is something between them I do 
not understand; but she does not love 
him.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I know her thoroughly and 
feel with her so keenly, that I would be 
aware the instant we were in the presence 
of the man she loved; at present, I be- 
lieve she is perfectly heart-whole.” 

“Very possibly she is. But, Maurice, 
do not trust too much to instinct. There 
is nothing so hard to guess at as the con- 
dition of a girl’s heart, the symptoms are 
so contradictory.” 

“| suppose they are,” returned Balfour 
dreamily. ‘ At all events, my business is 
to keep-on the curb, and drink the sweet 
poison to the last drop. I do not suppose 
I have much longer to stay. The sum- 
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mons may come any day after next week.” 
He relapsed into thought and silence. 

“ Well,” said Lady Elton more cheer- 
fully, “if you adhere to that resolution, 
and are ready to bear the consequences, 
it is, as you say, your own affair; and, 
Maurice, young men, fortunately for them- 
selves, do not long mourn for what is un- 
attainable. I trust absence and new 
scenes will have their usual effect, and 
that soon you will have only the pleasant 
memory, while fresh charms will reveal 
themselves to replace, not obliterate, old 
impressions.” 

“ I hope so,” returned Balfour, smiling. 
“Constancy is a rare quality, and I don’t 
yet know if I possess it myself; at all 
events, | am by no means anxious to be 
more miserable than I can help.” 

“ That is right,” said Lady Elton; and 
there was a short pause, neither caring to 
continue the subject. 

“I expect my old acquaintance, Von 
Falkenberg, will be here on Monday,” 
said Balfour at last. “I am a little curi- 
ous to meet him as an engaged man.” 

“ Why?” 

“ He was a very wild fellow, and scoffed 
at marriage — which I acknowledged has 
its drawbacks. And I must say Fraulein 
Alvsleben, though no doubt very good 
and all that, is not at all the sort of girl 
I should imagine would captivate him; in 
fact I believe /es dames mariées are much 
more in his line — any bit of forbidden 
fruit.” 

“ He is very nice and good-looking,” 
said Lady Elton, “and no worse than his 
neighbors, I suppose. Of course the 
strong necessity of paying his debts ac- 
counts for the engagement. But he poses 
very gracefully as the Brautigam, and 
accepts the position with honesty. He 
evidently adopts his new English connec- 
tions very warmly; he is quite happy and 
at home at Bergstrasse.” 

“ Oh, he is, is he?” said Balfour, look- 
ing down at the carpet, which he was 
again striking softly with his stick. 

“ What are you going to do this even- 
ing, Lady Elton?” he asked, after a few 
moments’ silence. “ Mrs. Frere proposes 
to go to the Oybin, if you feel equal to 
the ascent, and have supper at the Res- 
tauration there. Grace and I intend to 
ride; and I have rummaged out a pony 
that will be a tolerable mount for Mab, 
who is in the wildest delight. I left Mrs. 
Frere and Grace just now, manufacturing 
: habit or a skirt, or some such thing for 
ner.’ 

“Yes; I shall be glad of some object to 





get myself out of my chair. You have not 
yet ascended to the ruins, I think? Tell 
Mrs. Frere I will call for her at six.” 

And, after a little further unimportant 
talk, Balfour retired to his own room to 
write letters. 


As usual, Falkenberg’s first visit was to 
Mrs. Frere. 

He arrived soon after their early din- 
ner, when Mab had coaxed her mother to 
go out as far as the market to buy some 
blue wool indispensably necessary to fin- 
ish a knitted jacket for her doll. 

“So, my Fraulein, let me have the 
pleasure of looking at you after this long 
three weeks of absence!” he exclaimed, 
after the first salutations. ‘ Ach, Gott! 
but you look blooming — fairer than the 
first day I saw you, ironing my dear 
Braut’s collars. What a long way off 
that seems!” 

“Yes; does it not?” returned Grace, 
coloring in spite of herself under his bold 
eyes. 

“And so it is very pleasant to have 
your old friend Balfour here?” he went 
on. 

“‘ More than very pleasant, Herr Haupt- 
mann; it is quite delightful ! ” cried Grace 
frankly. “And do you know, he speaks 
German quite well: we often speak to- 
gether. For when you are away, and Dr. 
Sturm, I have no one tospeak German to, 
except Dr. Niedner, and we do not see 
much of him.” 

“ Ach, so! —and Balfour has taken my 
place, has he?” 

“No, no; he has a place of his own. 
You know he was always like a brother to 
Randal and to me long ago, and he is so 
still.” 

“Indeed! Well, I met another of your 
brotherly friends just now, Doctor — I beg 
his pardon, Herr Professor Sturm. He 
arrived by the same train.” 

“Did he? I am so glad!” exclaimed 
Grace, thinking of Frieda and coloring 
from keen sympathy with her friend. 

“What!” cried Falkenburg, who was 
watching her closely; “is he, too, one of 
your many brothers?” 

“* Not absolutely, but a valued friend,” 
said Grace, smiling. 

“Ah, Miss Grace, you are a sad co- 
quette! I suppose I too have lost my 
brotherly rank, and have been superseded 
by Balfour?” 

“No,” she returned; “he never lost 
his place, nor were you ever a brother 
like Maurice Balfour: but you are a good 
cousin and friend.” 
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“TI think I will go and see Balfour. 
Mrs. Frere may be a long time yet,” said 
Falkenberg, rising restlessly, and moving 
to and fro between the writing-table, 
where Grace was sitting, and the open 
window. ‘ 

“Yes, do; and then go on to Dalbers- 
dorf. They will be so glad to see you 
sooner than they expected.” 

“Oh, they'll be glad to see me — they'll 
be glad to see me,” repeated Falkenberg 
impatiently ; “better pleased than you 


“Well, of course; who would care so 
much to see you as Gertrud and your 
aunt, and Frieda?” 

“And all my Dalbersdorf relations to 
the third and fourth generation! Well, 
adieu, my Fraulein; I go to see your be- 
loved brother.” 

“And we are all to dine at Dalbers- 
dorf to-morrow. Do you know that? 
And perhaps we may dance. I have 
never seen Maurice dance — 1 wonder if 
he can?” 

“ Ach, du lieber Himmel! it is all for 
Maurice!” cried Falkenberg, laughing a 
somewhat forced laugh, as he rushed 
away. 

Grace laughed too, a more healthy, 
natural laugh. Then a thoughtful look 
stole over her face as she leant her elbow 
on her writing-table, and let the page half 
written to Randal lie untouched. 

An undefined something in Falken- 
berg’s manner ruffled and displeased her, 
a vague impression that Gertrud’s affi- 
anced husband ought not to address her 
in the ambiguous phrases, and with the 
covert meaning, which Falkenberg em- 
ployed. Sometimes she believed him a 
kind, pleasant friend, and nothing more, 
and despised her own vanity for thinking 
him anything else. Then a glance, an 
intonation, a touch of his hand, would 
rouse her suspicions; and she was sin- 
cerely glad when he went away. Yet 
there was a time when she thought him 
an ideal soldier, and clothed him with 
many fine attributes, though always with 
a certain drawback of doubt, which had 
been an admirable safeguard. 


The following morning was a busy one 
at Dalbersdorf. From an early hour 
Mansell and Gertrud and Frau Alvsleben 
herself were on the alert. The kitchen 
was in a state of wild excitement: the 
cook was plucking the chickens; the gar- 
dener bringing Kothen and weissen Kohl, | 
cauliflowers and small turnips; the Zauf- | 
Funge (errand boy) was despatched here | 





and there for articles remembered in the 
last extremity, for German housewives 
are not accustomed to sudden demands 
on their resources. Frieda was up to the 
elbows in flour, concocting some of her 
most complicated and delicate dainties, 
while Gertrud, with the authority of one 
on the eve of being herself a household- 
er, revolved between the kitchen and the 
Obenstube. 

Without, the day was warm enough to 
permit the count and Falkenberg to sit in 
the arbor which commanded the approach, 
and smoke serene in the undisturbed su- 
premacy of masculine majesty, until it 
was time for Falkenberg to drive into the 
town to meet his eldest brother, who was 
to arrive from Prague ex route to his Rit- 
tergut near Leipzig. 

Dr. Sturm had reached Dalbersdorf 
before noon, and had strolled with his 
brother into the fields. 

He had been warmly welcomed, and 
poor little Frieda had stammered and 
turned deadly pale in the effort to greet 
him calmly and civilly ; and although they 
had had no opportunity of speaking alone, 
the freemasonry of unspoken affection 
had conveyed some magic to the gentle 
Madchen, for Frieda sang and jested over 
her work with light-hearted volubility, 
very unlike her late silent dejection. 

The morning had been misty and low- 
ering — much to Grace Frere’s regret, as 
she told Maurice Balfour, who came in as 
usual after breakfast. 

“The great thing at Dalbersdorf is to 
escape after the fearfully long dinner, and 
ramble into the wood. I am afraid we 
shall not be able to get away in time 
enough to walk to Jonsdorf. It is sucha 
lovely walk; and then Frieda thinks we 
may dance in the evening. We shall have 
how many gentlemen ? —oh, six! and the 
Herr Professor, he dances very well; and 
you —can you dance, Maurice?” 

“Well, yes; I used to dance at Lima 
and in New Orleans. You don’t know 
what training it is to dance with Ameri- 
can girls.” 

“T begin to think you all-accomplished. 
Tell me, did you find Wolff von Falken- 
berg much changed ?” 

“Yes; either he is greatly changed or 
I am, for he does not seem to me like the 
same man. He has aged greatly, and 
seems restless and ill at ease. You have 
seen a great deal of him, have you not?” 
watching her while she replied. 

“Yes; he has always been very nice 
and friendly to us. Ah, there is a roll of 
thunder! now a good shower will relieve 
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the air, and we shall have a fine after- 
noon.” 

“You are to drive out with Lady Elton, 
and I will take your mother and Mab,” 
said Balfour; “and when shall we have 
another ride, Grace?” 

“We will settle it this evening; per- 
haps Wolff and Frieda would like to 
come.” 

“Heaven forbid! It is so much pleas- 
anter to be by ourselves! You know we 
have all sorts of things to talk of they 
know nothing about: and then, after this 
week every day may be my last.” 

“Oh, is it coming so near? I am so 
sorry, Maurice. How we shall miss you!” 
cried Grace frankly, and looking full at 
him with her speaking, dark-grey eyes. 
Balfour did not meet them; he rose as 
she spoke, and walked across the room to 
adjust the sketch of Dungar, which was 
slightly out of the perpendicular. Bal- 
four had a remarkably straight eye. “ Let 
us go the day after to-morrow. Wolff 
von Falkenberg will have left then; if he 
were here he would worry, and want to 
come with us.” 

“T have no doubt he would,” said Bal- 
four, turning back, and looking gravely at 
the speaker — a look, she knew not where- 
fore, that called the blood to her cheek. 

“ Why do you look like that?” she said 
uneasily. 

“Like what?” said Balfour, with a 
smile. 

“Really, dear Grace,” said Mrs. Frere, 
who was busy writing letters, “ you should 
not speak so abruptly, no matter how inti- 
mate you may be with a friend. A cer- 
tain regard to the dzenséances is essential. 
I do not think one acquires so much the 
manner of good society in Germany as in 
France. What do you think, Maurice?” 

“ My dear Mrs, Frere, do not appeal to 
an uniutored savage like myself. I have 
been beyond the pale of civilization for 
many a day.” 

“I must say,” returned Mrs. Frere, 
folding her letter with much precision, 
“that it is greatly to your credit that you 
have degenerated so little; don’t you 
think so, Grace?” 

“Yes; he is a very nice savage in- 
deed!” said Grace, with asmile so bright, 
so kindly, but so hopelessly unembar- 
rassed, that Balfour could not help revert- 
ing to Lady Elton’s warning, and feeling, 
perhaps a little bitterly, how needless it 
was. 

“You are both too good,” he said, 
laughing. “Shall I post your letter, Mrs. 
Frere?” 
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The dinner-hour at Dalbersdorf was 
fixed an hour later than usual, to suit the 
arrival of Herr Baron Falkenberg the 
elder. He had already reached the hos- 
pitable abode, when Lady Elton and Mrs. 
Frere with their party drove up, and both 
the count and Falkenberg came forth to 
receive them. 

“You are the last, meine Damen,” said 
the count, as he kissed the hands of the 
elder ladies and embraced Grace and 
Mab; “we only waited your arrival to go 
to table.” 

Within were Frau Alvsleben and Frieda, 
ready to conduct their friends to a guest- 
chamber to lay aside their out-of-door 
gear. One glanceat Frieda’s fair, smiling 
face was enough, without the whispered 
rapturous exclamation as she removed 
her friend’s shawl, “He has come —the 
sunshine has come!” to tell Grace that 
for the moment fears and doubts were at 
an end. 

“ Our guests are on the Terrasse,” said 

Frau Alvsleben. “Shall we join them? 
I long to present my nephew Rudolph to 
you.” 
‘ On the low terrace or raised walk, which 
ran along under the windows of the Garten- 
Saal, they found the party assembled. 
The gentlemen, some walking to and fro, 
some standing in a small group, and 
nearly all smoking; the ladies, of whom 
there were but two who were not of the 
family — Frieda’s friends, the Frauleins 
von Ejichwald—sat on garden-chairs, 
knitting or doing crochet. 

Of course a most elaborate ceremonial 
of introduction had to be gone through : 
“My dear and good nephew, Baron Ru- 
dolph Falkenberg — Lady Elton; and 
here, Rudolph, are some new cousins, of 
whom I am sure Wolff has spoken to you 
— Mrs. Frere, and our dear Gracechen 
and Mab.” 

Baron Rudolph was a good deal older 
than his brother, but scarcely so tall. A 
stout man, with the small feet so usual 
among Germans of a certain grade — 
these, with the tight trousers and sudden 
increase of bulk from the hips up, gave 
him the look of a pear on its small end; a 
round red face, a short neck, yellowish 
light hair and moustaches, and consider- 
able width between the eyes —does not 
read like a good-looking man. Yet he 
was decidedly like his handsome brother, 
and, Grace thought, somewhat amusingly 
suggested the future aspect of the svete, 
courtly younger baron. In the mean 
while Baron Rudolph set his heels to- 
gether, and bowed at the mention of each 
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name, till a bald patch on the top of his 
head was presented to every lady in 
turn. 

“Ja, gewiss,” he said, in deep guttural 
German, “ Wolff had often spoken of the 
gracious ladies to him; he rejoiced much 
to make their acquaintance.” 

Then the new professor came up, to be 
warmly greeted. He had called the pre- 
vious evening; but the dear Fraulein and 
her mother had been out. Sturm looked 
a little worn, as if he had had trouble, 

et was bright and hopeful in manner and 

earing. As soon as the rosy-cheeked 
Dienstmadchen summoned them to table, 
he offered his arm to Grace. The count 
of course took Lady Elton; and Baron 
Falkenberg, Mrs. Frere. 

It was a long and, I had almost said, 
riotous repast — plenty to eat, and abun- 
dant talk. The dinner proceeded with 
the sort of reverse order general in Saxon 
banquets. True, soup came first, but 
then fish followed meat, and sweets were 
served with the roasts, while a sort of 
confusion of gravy, stewed fruit, potato 
salad, pounded sugar and sour gherkin 
reigned towards the conclusion. How- 
ever, there was amongst the mélange 
plenty of excellent food to satisfy the 
hungry. As the eagerness of the first 
attack slackened, the inevitable health- 
drinking and speech-making ensued; 
Baron Rudolph Falkenberg startling 
Grace by quaffing a bumper to her health, 
and announcing in florid language that he 
considered her the savior of his beloved 
brother’s career and fortune. 

Poor Grace was quite overwhelmed ; 
but every one urged her to reply, which 
she did ina few somewhat lame sentences, 
disclaiming ail merit, as it was a relief to 
herself to be in motion and doing some- 
thing, instead of witnessing suffering she 
could not relieve. 

“ What is it all about?” asked Balfour 
of Frieda, beside whom he sat; and 
Frieda immediately launched into a glow- 
ing description of the event. 

“ Ach Gott!” cried Fraulein von Eich- 
wald, who sat at the other side of Bal- 
four, “how bold and free are English 
young ladies! they always seem to me 

ike boys. At Dresden, they and the 
Americans walk and ride and skate and 
go about alone. It is pleasant I doubt 
not, but scarcely maidenly.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Balfour; “ it 
all depends on how you are accustomed 
to view such matters. It seems rather 
hard to shut up healthy, active girls from 
the exhilaration of exercise, or compel 





their mothers to wear themselves out run- 
ning after them.” 

“Ah, Balfour, my boy! you young fel- 
lows don’t think the ladies such precious 
articles as we used in my day,” cried the 
count. 

“ Our higher ideal induces us to keep 
them from vulgar contact,” said Wolff 
von Falkenberg. 

“In the sanctity of home,” added Ger- 
trud. 

“ That sounds very nice,”’ said Grace, 
in an undertone to Sturm; “but I rather 
think it is nonsense.” 

“ Oh,” returned Balfour, “ we are under 
a new dispensation altogether for women. 
In this, as in most other things, circum- 
stances decide for us. It is impossible 
our sisters can live as our grandmothers 
did ; their capacities and requirements are 
enormously increased. I am certain that 
the more liberty women have, the better 
for them and for us. I have seen some- 
thing of American society; and in no 
other land are women so free or so re- 
spected, nor is there anywhere a purer 
family life.” 

“ Still, a man-woman is a horrible thing,” 
said Baron Falkenberg. 

“No doubt; but freedom and sound 
knowledge will not unsex them,” returned 
Balfour. 

‘Ach, Himmel!” cried Frau Alvsle- 
ben; ‘do not let me hear any one advo- 
cating these wild, self-asserting creatures 
who neglect their houses, and never take 
the trouble to know their husband’s favor- 
ite dishes, or knit their children’s stock- 
ings, or go to the market, or save the 
groschen.” 

There was a good-humored laugh at her 
energetic declamation, under cover of 
which Sturm said, in a low tone, — 

“Meine Fraulein, I want to take coun- 
sel with you.” 

“ What, you /” said Grace, smiling ; “I 
am indeed honored! In what can I coun- 
sel the learned Herr Professor?” 

“In some things that nature teaches 
you better than me — matters where no 
acquired wisdom can instruct like innate 
tact.” 

“Whatever my small store may be, it 
is at your service.” 

“ Then, liebe Fraulein,” still in an un- 
dertone, “*so soon as we rise from table, 
will you stroll away with me to the £/fen- 
wiese? What I have to say is for your 
ear only.” 

“ Good, Herr Professor. No doubt all 
will go into the garden, and we can steal 
away from them.” 
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Soon after, the ee yon rose with a 
tremendous scraping of chairs on the un- 
carpeted floor, and a running fire of mur- 
mured “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit,” and pro- 
ceeded into the Garten-Saal. Lady Elton, 
who had been unusually silent durin 
dinner, put her arm into Frieda’s, a 
stepped out on the terrace walk, while 
Gertrud, who was benign and important, 
and was indeed.always kind to Mab, took 
her away to Mamsell. Mrs. Frere settled 
down with her uncle in the arbor to listen 
to his oft-told stories with ever-satisfying 
interest; and the rest of the gentlemen, 
except the professor, went with the Ver- 
walter to smoke in the Hof and look at 
the animals. 

Grace and Frau Alvsleben strolled to 
and fro for a few turns, the latter knitting 
and talking with equal rapidity, pouring 
forth complaints, and selbemtaladlen, and 
projects, tilla sudden spasm of memor 
impelled her to exclaim, “Ach je! ich 
habe ganz vergessen!” and away she 
went, knitting unbrokenly, seeing which 
the professor, who had been smoking in 
the arbor with the count and Mrs. Frere, 
rose and joined Grace. After walking 
once round the garden, they passed 
through a gate at the farther end, which 
opened on a rough cart-track, leading to 
the back of the farm buildings and the 
path to the pine wood. At first they ex- 
changed merely formal phrases, and spoke 
of Leipzig and the life there; but as they 
left the company behind them, they lapsed 
into silence, Grace waiting for her com- 
panion to speak, while he seemed in pro- 
found thought, hunting about probably for 
a proper beginning. 

At length, as they reached the first fir- 
trees, he broke into words : — 

“ Dear and good Fraulein, I venture to 
trouble you with my hopes and fears, be- 
cause you are the best friend of Fraulein 
Frieda — because you are sympathetic to 
me — because I have noticed a rare dis- 
cretion in you.” 

He paused. 

“Well then, what is it, Herr Profes- 
sor?” 

“TI find the good, the gentle Frieda 
looking terribly ill and altered, and I 
scarce dare to ask why. I have some- 
times ventured to hope she did not look 
unfavorably upon me; for I am sure I 
need not tell you, my best of Frauleins, 
that I love her with all my heart! —ach, 
du lieber Himmel! ever since she was 
a quite little girl, when my brother came 
to be Verwalter at Dalbersdorf.” 

And Sturm rushed on to describe the 





growth of his affection with a delicacy, a 
tenderness, a glow, which lit up his plain 
face into absolute beauty, and brought the 
tears of quick sympathy to Grace Frere’s 
eyes. 

“I am sure she ought to love you, if she 
does not,” she said heartily, as the long 
confession brought them to the same 
mossy stones where she had sat with 
Frieda the previous autumn, and his name 
had first been mentioned between them. 
She sat down mechanically, and Sturm 
placed himself beside her, keeping silence 
for a few moments as if wrapped in con- 
templation of the images conjured up by 
his own words. “Iam deeply interested 
in all you say,’ resumed Grace, “but 
quite ata loss to know how my counsel 
can be of any use to you.” 

“Thus,” he replied. “I have  suc- 
ceeded beyond my hopes. I am already 
sought by pupils; in two years more my 
young brother will be earning his own 

read: but I fear yet to speak to Frau 
Alvsleben — my position is scarcely se- 
cure enough. On the other hand, I long 
unspeakably to open my heart to the be- 
loved of my soul, but do not like to do so 
unknown to her parents, her natural guar- 
dians.” Again he paused. “ It is in this 
uncertainty I wished to speak to you, to 
hear your opinion. How ought I to 
act?” 

“1 do not know that my advice is worth 
much; but I think, even if my grand- 
uncle and cousin Alvsleben disapproved, 
it would be a comfort to you to know 
that Frieda quite understood you, what- 
ever her feelings may be. If she shares 
yours, then I would be hopeful; for I 
am sure her mother likes you, and in 
time she would come round, and then, 
you know, you could be sure of each 
other.” 

“ Then you would have me explain my- 
self to Frau Alvsleben at once?” 

“1 think I would tell Frieda first, and 
ask consent after,” said Grace, with a 
mischievous smile and laughing glance 
from her soft lustrous eyes; “she is no 
baby, and ought to come before every 
one.” 

Though Grace thought herself very 
cautious in not betraying her friend, the 
professor caught at the hope conveyed by 
her words. She would never have ad- 
vised him to apply to Frieda had she 
thought he would be rejected; and, car- 
ried quite out of himself by counsel so 
perfectly in accordance with his own 
hopes and inclinations, he knelt down 
then and there on the damp, mossy ground, 
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and, kissing Grace’s hand rapturously, ex- 
claimed in audible tones, — 

“ My sweetest, dearest friend, you give 
me fresh life — fresh hope !” 

As he spoke, came_noiselessly on the 
soft brown mould beneath the pine-trees, 
and from behind some pieces of rock 
which deflected the course of the little 
brooklet by which Grace and Sturm were 
sitting, two gentlemen, who paused, con- 
siderably surprised at the tableau before 
them. tt need scarcely be said they were 
Balfour and Wolff von Falkenberg. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DR. SHERIDAN. 


AmonG Swift’s Irish friends none is so 
interesting as Thomas Sheridan — not 
even the courteous Delaney, who was cel- 
ebrated as the only man in Dublin who 
could afford to entertain his friends once 
a week. Swift’s friendships are among 
the many perplexities that surround him. 
There have been few men so well loved 
by men as well as women. The romantic 
histories of Stella and Vanessa have per- 
haps received exaggerated attention, for 
to a woman who loves nothing is impossi- 
ble, and there are so many astounding 
phenomena in the relations of men and 
women in all ages of the world that Swift’s 
chapter in the great chronicle should 
cause little surprise. But the famous 
dean had even more male admirers than 
devoted hand-maidens, and their warm 
friendship is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of the large collection of 
correspondence which has happily de- 
scended to us from the study of St. Pat- 
rick’s Deanery. The affection lavished 
upon him by such friends as Pope and 
Gay, Sheridan, Arbuthnot, and a crowd of 
others, is the more remarkable because so 
little of it was returned. Swift certainly 
liked a few of his friends, but he can 
scarcely be said to have loved them. His 
esteem was tempered with a very critical 
appreciation of their faults and Saltden, 
and it may be doubted whether he ever 
honestly admired any one of his loving 
correspondents. There is a taint of con- 
temptuous clemency about many of his 
letters which argues toleration rather than 
good friendship, and even in his warmest 
expressions there is a cold polish, which 
extinguishes the warmth and gives the 
appearance of effort to his protestations. 

Yet his friends were satisfied, and went 
on loving. What they found to love we 


cannot tell. It is easy to admire Swift's 
intellect, and to enjoy his savage wit : but 
to love him as a friend is altogether a 
different matter. Of all men that have 
been loved he was surely the most unlov- 
able. The gentle forbearance and honest 
trust of real friendship were seemingly 
wanting in his nature; he made no allow- 
ance, spared no weakness, withheld no 
rebuke ; he held affection cheap, and gave 
it more suspicion than faithful trust. Itis 
possible to understand some species of 
friendship between such a man and Pope; 
but even here.there were almost irrecon- 
cilable discords which make the long en- 
durance of their relation almost miracu- 
lous. But how two such natures as Swift’s 
and Sheridan’s were bound together is a 
mystery. It would be hard to find two 
men more wholly unlike: the one cold, 
suspicious, cynical, cautious, and worldly- 
wise; the other an impulsive, generous, 
open-hearted, and open-handed Irishman 
of a well-known and well-beloved type; a 
delightful companion, a divider of the last 
farthing with his friend, a man to drink 
with and gossip with, not to consult on 
the investment of money. Sheridan 
comes into the Swift correspondence with 
the freshness of the wild air of the heath. 
No formal periods or stilted paraphrases 
for him: he goes straight to the point, 
which is not seldom money, and revels in 
unrestrained laughter at everybody and 
everything that may come within his hori- 
zon. He has no reserve — except for his 
wife —and no caution; his gay: humor, 
which is vividly in contrast with the stern 
and deadly character of Swift’s satire, 
frolics over the most treacherous ground 
and among endless ambushes of con- 
cealed Whig informers; nothing can 
restrain him —and nobody will promote 
him. 

In spite of differences so striking, 
Sheridan was the staunchest friend Swift 
ever had, and perhaps there was no one 
for whom the dean felt less coldly — one 
can hardly say more warmly —than the 
 segermen affectionate schoolmaster. 

or twenty years we find these two in 
intimate relations, from the days when 
they and Delaney, and three or four oth- 
ers, scribbled verses to each other in 1718, 
to the letter written by Swift in May, 1737, 
a year and a half before the eatery doc- 
tor’s death. During these twenty years 
they passed through many changes in 
their relationship, and occasionally the 
quick temper of the doctor would take 
mortal offence at some more than com- 





monly wanton satire of the dean’s, but the 
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breach was generally quick of healing, for 
Sheridan could not bear a grudge long. 
At first the connection between the two 
savors of the tie of patron and suitor, 
though there is always a merry humor 
about the correspondence, which shows 
that the patron was treated as an equal 
friend. Then we see Sheridan in the 
character of a host, giving up his country- 
house for Swift’s and Stella’s occupation. 
Presently Swift is in London, staying with 
Pope at Twickenham, or with Cousin 
Lancelot in Bond Street, talking with 
great personages, lecturing Walpole on 
Ireland, and being generally lionized ; and 
now Sheridan appears as his Irish agent, 
who arranges his leave of absence, looks 
after Stella, who is in very delicateghealth, 
manages the dean’s affairs, sends him his 
books, and gets them bound for him, and 
keeps him au courant with all that is go- 
ing on among his Dublin friends. Again, 
Swift is back again in Ireland, and with 
much difficulty is persuaded to come and 
visit his friend and his new school at 
Cavan, whereupon many jokes are 
cracked, and a good number of mishaps 
occur. Lastly, Sheridan comes back in 
broken health— more by reason of ex- 
cesses than on account of the Cavan 
damps —and takes up his abode near 
Dublin for a little while; and death and 
imbecility terminate the long friendship 
of the two men. 

Swift was still almost sanein 1738 when 
he wrote the character of his dead friend. 
We know how ten years before he had sat 
down to write the character of Stella the 
very evening of her death. Thackeray 
speaks of this as “ indescribably touch- 
ing;” to us it is freezing. The man who 
could so dispassionately dissect the char- 
acter of the woman who had given her 
life to him ungrudgingly to do with it as 
he willed, may doubtless be allowed the 
same license with the obituary of his best 
friend among men. The “Character of 
Dr. Sheridan ” begins with praise of his 
powers as a schoolmaster and scholar, 
and a good word for his English verse, 
though “ not sufficiently correct,” and his 
“very fruitful invention.” Then his 
translations are referred to and criticised, 
and high encomiums passed on the suc- 
cess of his tuition, and the distinctions 
attained by his pupils. All this is what is 
least interesting in Sheridan. We want 
to hear what he was in his friendship, at 
his table, over his punch, and round his 
garden. Of this weare told nothing, only 


that he was “very indiscreet, to say no 


men, who are in haste to get married when 
very young, and from hence proceeded all 
the miseries of his life.” He had to sup- 
port his wife’s relations; he persisted in 
dressing up his daughters and giving them 
accomplishments, instead of “breeding 
them up to housewifery and plain clothes,” 
whilst he could not support his son 
(Thomas Sheridan the younger, father of 
Richard Brinsley), when he was promis- 
ing well at Westminster School. He had | 
a good living in the south, procured by “a 
friend of the doctor’s,” as Swift is careful 
to record, but soon changed it for another 
of half the value, which he subsequently 
relinquished in favor of the free-school of 
Cavan, where neither the climate nor the 
neighbors agreed with him, so “he sold 
the school for about 4oo/., spent the 
money, grew into disease, and died.” 
And with a recommendation to Sheri- 
dan’s pupils to erect a monument over 
his grave, this hearty tribute of friendship 
ends! 

There is another “ character” of Sheri- 
dan written by the dean in 1729, under 
the title of the “ History of the Second 
Solomon,” which throws a clearer light 
on the estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries, though it is more 
spiteful than the other, and was written at 
a time when the satire of the dean pro- 
duced an unusually long interruption in 
their friendship. Swift writes sourly of 
the doctor’s lampooning “a person distin- 
guished for poetical and other writings, 
and in an eminent station, who treated him 
with great kindness on all occasions,” in 
whom it is not difficult to recognize the 
dean himself; and then adds, ** The per- 
son above mentioned, whom he lampooned 
in three-months after their acquaintance, 
procured him a good preferment from the 
lord-lieutenant ” — Swift never wearies of 
recalling this fact. “Upon going down 
to take possession, Solomon preached at 
Cork a sermon on King George’s birth- 
day, on this text, ‘ Sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof.’ Solomon having been 
famous for a Tory and suspected as a 
Jacobite, it was a most difficult thing to 
get anything for him: but that person, 
being an old friend of Lord Carteret, 
prevailed against all Solomon’s enemies, 
and got him made likewise one of his Ex- 
cellency’s chaplains, But upon this ser- 
mon he was struck off the list and forbid 
the Castle, until that same person brought 
him again to the lieutenant and made them 
friends.” 

The preferment which Swift is so proud 





worse, 


He acted like too many clergy- 





to claim as his own doing took place in 
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1725, and at that time Swift himself was 
staying at Sheridan’s “estate” of Quilca, 
with Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley. 
“Solomon,” according to his biographer, 
was not famous for skill in choosing 
houses, appraising land, or settling leases. 
He had several places scattered about 
Ireland, most of them unhealthy, tum- 
bling to ruin, and left unoccupied; and 
they belonged to him simply because he 
could not get rid of them without paying 
tremendous sums for waste or what not. 
“His thoughts are sudden,” says Swift, 
“ and the most unreasonable always comes 
uppermost, and he constantly resolves and 
acts upon his first thoughts —and then 
asks advice; but never once before.” 
Sheridan’s fatality about buying houses 
and land was exemplified apparently in the 
case of Quilca. Swift has plenty to say 
about it: “‘ The ladies’ room smokes; the 
rain drops from the skies into the kitchen ; 
our servants eat and drink like the devil, 
and pray for rain, which entertains them at 
cards and sleep; which are much lighter 
than spades, sledges, and crows...” 
And his impressions about the place are 
not limited to prose: — 


TO QUILCA, 


A Country-house of Dr. Sheridan, in no very 
good repair. 


Let me thy properties explain : 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain: 
Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 
Here elements have lost their uses, 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces : 

In vain we make poor Sheelah toil, 

Fire will not roast, nor water boil. 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddess Want in triumph reigns ; 
And her chief officers of state, 

Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 


Sheridan himself seems to have been 
much of the same opinion as his guests : 


I think it fit to let you know 

This week [ shall to Quilca go, 

To see, alas! my withered trees ! 

To see, what all the country sees, 

My stunted quicks, my famished beeves, 
My servants such a pack of thieves ; 

My shattered firs, my blasted oaks, 

My house in common to all folks ; 

No cabbage for a single snail, 

My turnips, carrots, parsnips fail ; 

My no green peas, my few green sprouts ; 
My mother always in the pouts, 


But in spite of drawbacks, Swift at 
least seems to have endured Quilca with 
admirable patience, for he was pretty con- 
stantly there in 1725. During this visit 


tion to Lord Carteret in favor of Sheri- 
dan, and forthwith he writes his friend a 
letter of good advice : — 


You are an unlucky devil to get a living the 
furthest in the kingdom from Quilca.... If 
you are under the Bishop of Cork, he is a 
capricious gentleman ; but you must flatter him 
monstrously upon his learning and his writings ; 
that you have read his book against Toland a 
hundred times, and his sermons ‘(if he has 
printed any) have been alwayyour model, etc. 
Get letters of recommendation to the bishop 
and principal clergy, and to your neighboring 
parson or parsons particularly. I often advised 
you to get some knowledge of tithes and church 
livings. You must learn the extent of your 
parish, the general quantity of arable Jand and 
pasture in your parish, the common rate of 
tithes for an acre of the several sorts of corn, 
and of fleeces and lambs, and to see whether 
you have any glebe. Pray act like a man of 
this world. . . . Take the oaths heartily to the 
powers that be, and remember that party was 
not made for depending puppies. .. . 


Not content with this excellent counsel, 
Swift writes again the very next day to 
add the advice of Stella. 


It is strange that I and Stella and Mrs, 
Mackfadin should light on the same thought 
to advise you to make a great appearance of 
temperance whilst you are abroad ; 


and poor Sheridan is special!y cautioned 
not to pledge a health in the company of 
the bishop, who had written a pamphlet 
against drinking to the memory of the 
dead. 


I must desire [continues the imperious men- 
tor] that you will not think of enlarging your 
expenses; no, not for some years to come, 
much less at present ; but rather retrench them. 
You might have lain destitute till Antichrist 
came, for anything you could have got from 
those you used to treat; neither let me hear 
of one rag of better clothes for your wife or 
brats, but rather plainer than ever. This is 
positively Stella’s advice as well as mine. She 
says nuw you need not be ashamed to be 
thought poor. ... I would have you carry 
down three or four sermons, and preach every 
Sunday at your own church, and be very de- 
vout. .. . Keep these letters where I advise 
you about your living till;you have taken ad- 
vice. Keep very regular hours for the sake of 
your health and credit ; and whenever you lie 
a night within twenty miles of your living, be 
sure to call the family that evening to prayers. 


One cannot help being glad that the 
subject of all this sage counsel cast it to 
the winds, and, “the most unreasonable 
thought coming uppermost,” immediatel 
preached his famous sermon on “ Suffi- 
cient to the day is the evil thereof.” But 





he heard of the success of his applica- 


it was not in human nature, certainly not 
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in Swift’s, to view with satisfaction this 
neglect of good advice and waste of op- 
portunities. Yet he writes very kindly 
to the unlucky parson; probably he knew 
well enough that Sheridan would do the 
wrong thing some way or another. ‘ Too 
much advertency,” he mildly remarks, “ is 
not your talent, or else you had fled from 
that text as from a rock. For, as Don 
Quixote said to Sancho, ‘ What business 
had you to speak of a halter ina family 
where one of it was hanged?’” And 
then he advises Sheridan to sit down 
quietly and make the best of a bad job, 
and “expect no more from man than such 
an animal is capable of, and yen will 
every day find my description of yahoos 
more resembling. You should think and 
deal with every man as a villain, without 
calling him so, or flying from him, or valu- 
ing him less.” Then frankly reviewing 
Sheridan’s character, he tells him he has 
not the arts of pursuing temporal advan- 
tage: “ Domestic evils are no more within 
a man than others; and he who cannot 
bear up against the first will sink under 
the second; and in my conscience I be- 
lieve this is your case; for being of a 
weak constitution, in an employment pre- 
carious and tiresome, loaden with chil- 
dren, cum uxore neque leni nec commoda, 
a man of intent and abstracted thinking, 
enslaved by mathematics and complaint 
of the world, this new weight of party 
malice had struck you down, like a feather 
on a horse’s back already loaden as far as 
he is able to bear.” 

These letters between the dean and his 
friend are our best informants as to all 
that concerns the first of the three “ Sher- 
rys.” The best thing, however, that we 
know of him is that he forgot them and 
their good counsel — which was enough 
to turn an honester man into a rogue. 
But Sheridan had a noble faculty of obliv- 
ion, so notorious indeed that Swift finds 
the doctor’s name a convenient substitute 
for “forget.” Writing about the dismis- 
sal from the Castle chaplaincy, he says, 
“When the lord-lieutenant goes for En- 
gland I have a method to set you right 
with him, I hope, as I will tell you when | 
come to town, if I do not Sheridan it — I 
mean forget it.” Next year Sheridan was 
made D.D., and Swift, who was then in 
London, writes to congratulate him, add- 
ing, “1 am only concerned that although 
you get the grace of the house, you will 
never get the grace of the town, but die 
plain Sheridan, or Tom at most, because 
itis a syllable shorter than doctor.” Sher- 
idan was very useful to the dean during 





his absence — but he was also very com- 
fortable, according to his own account, 
save that he wanted his friend back in 
Ireland. This is how he writes to Swift 
in 1726: — 


You will excuse me, I suppose, 
For sending rhyme instead of prose, 
Because hot weather makes me lazy : 
To write in metre is more easy. 

While you are trudging London town, 
I’m strolling Dublin up and down; 
While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books : 
Fixed in an elbow chair at ease, 

I choose companions as I please. 

I'd rather have one single shelf 

Than all my friends, except yourself ; 
For after all that can be said, 

Our best acquaintance are the dead. 
While you’re enraptured with Faustina, 
I’m charmed at home with your Sheelina, 
While you are starving there in state, 
I’m cramming here with butcher’s meat. 
You say when with those lords you dine, 
They treat you with the best of wine — 
Burgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 

Why so can we, as well as they. 

No reason then, my dear good Dean, 
But you should travel home again. 
What though you mayn’t in Ireland hope 
To find such folk as Gay and Pope ; 

If you with rhymers here would share 
But half the wit that you can spare, 

I'd lay twelve eggs that in twelve days 
You'd make a dozen of Popes and Gays. 


It was after Stella’s death, however, 
that the genial schoolmaster became most 
necessary to Swift. So long as she lived, 
he did not want for company whenever he 
chose to seek it; but when the great void 
in his life came, he was glad to fall back 
upon the old friend to whose hearty affec- 
tion Swift’s other friends — Pope among 
them — warmly testified. Perhaps Swift’s 
knowledge that Stella had “loved him 
well” drew Sheridan closer to him. At 
first there was indeed a quarrel over a 
poetic duel. Swift has described it in 
the “ History of Solomon I1.” 


Solomon had published a humorous ballad, 
called “ Ballyspellin,” whither he had gone to 
drink the waters, with a new favorite lady. 
The ballad was in the manner of Mr. Gay’s on 
Molly Mogg, pretending to contain all the 
rhymes of Ballyspellin. His friend, the per- 
son so often mentioned, being at a gentleman's 
house in the neighborhood, and merry over 
Solomon’s ballad, they agreed to make another 
in dispraise of Ballyspellin Wells, which Solo- 
mon had celebrated, and with all new rhymes 
not made use of in Solomon’s, The thing was 
done, and all in a mere jest and innocent mer- 
riment. Yet Solomon was prevailed upon by 
the lady he went with to resent this as an 
affront on her and himself, which he did ac- 
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cordingly, against all the rules of reason, taste, 
good-nature, judgment, gratitude, or common 
manners. 


As to “ taste ” and “ common manners,” 
there is something to-be said on the other 
side. Sheridan’s ballad is a light and 
clever four de force; Swift’s answer is in 
his coarsest, rudest, and most ursine vein. 
On the lady’s score, at least, Sheridan had 
a right to resent the extreme filthiness 
and brutality of thé lines. On his own, 
however, he really had no ground for re- 
sentment. He and Swift had been pelt- 
ing each other with rhymes, good and 
bad, complimentary and insulting, for the 
past ten years ; and the peculiar character 
of Swift’s style of attack could not be 
unfamiliar to him. Swift calls him “ ex- 
tremely proud and captious, apt to resent 
as an affront and indignity what was 
never intended for either.” If it was so, 
he certainly showed it on this occasion. 
The old familiar verses cease between 
them, the letters drop, and for four years 
we miss the headings — To Dr. Sheridan, 
or From Dr. Sheridan — which always 
indicated something good, even among 
the brilliant correspondence which the 
dean of St. Pat -ick’s carried on with his 
gifted friends in England. 

In 1733 we find Swift writing to his old 
friend again, and advising a visit to Dub- 
lin for medical assistance. Sheridan is 
still more or less in disgrace at the Castle, 
for the dean says :— 


I own you have too much reason to com- 
plain of some friends who, next to yourself, 
have done you most hurt, whom I still esteem 
and frequent, though I confess I cannot heart- 
ily forgive. Yet certainly the case was not 
merely personal malice to you (although it had 
the same effect), but a kind of know-not-what 
job, which one of them hath often heartily 
repented ; however, it came to be patched up. 


Sheridan was evidently groaning over 
his ill-luck in life, and the dean at that 
time was not a good consoler. However, 
it seems that the melancholy doctor was 
in spirits to compile a book of dons mots 
and contes &@ rire, which Swift predicts 
will be the best extant; and certainly 
Sheridan’s correspondence henceforward 
is the reverse of doleful. He writes en- 
thusiastically from Castle Hamilton in 
August, 1734: — 


Dear Dean, —A little before I go to Dub- 
lin L intend to ki!l a buck and send you some 
of it. Mr. Hamilton has promised me that 
favor. He has the best and fattest venison I 
ever tasted ; and the finest boat, and the finest 
Situation, and the finest house, and the finest 





hall, and the finest wife and children, and the 
finest way of living I ever met. You live in 
Dublin among a parcel of rabble; I live at 
Castle Hamilton among gentlemen and ladies ; 
you live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon ven- 
ison ; you drink benicarlo wine, I drink right 
French margose [Margaux]; you hear noth- 
ing but noise; with ravishing music my ears 
are delighted. If you were here you would 
never go back again; I fancy that I never 
shall ; and that I shall be able soon to keep 
my coach and bring you down into this elysi- 
um, which is both my taste and my choice. 

Pouvoir choisir, et choisir le meilleur, ce 
sont deux avantages qu’a le bon gofit. C’est 
donc un des plus grands dons du ciel d’étre né 
homme de bon choix. And to give you a 
sample of my good choice, I choose to end 
with this French maxim, having no more to 
write, but my love to my mistress and service 
to all friends. 

I am yours to the day of judgment, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


In 1735 Sheridan bought the school at 
Cavan, and the change seems to have in- 
fected both him and Swift with a certain 
rollicking gaiety which marks all their 
future correspondence — except where 
money matters intervene. They write 
one another the foolishest nonsense, and 
take a delight in artfully concocting epis- 
tles in a single rhyme or termination. 
Thus Swift finds the ending /ixg provo- 
cative of much merriment, and indites a 
communication to his friend after this 
manner : — 


I suppose you are now angle ling with your 
tack ling in a purr ling stream, or pad ling and 
say ling in a boat, or sad ling your stum ling 
horse with a sap ling in your hands, and snare 
ling at your groom, or set ling your affairs, or 
tick ling your cat, or tat ling with your neigh- 
bor Price ; not always toy ling in your school. 
This dries ling weather we in Dub ling are 
glad of a dump ling and bab ling to our dare 
ling. Pray do not look as cow ling at me when 
I come, but get a fat ling for my dinner, or go 
a fowl ling for fill ling my belly. 


And so on through a couple of hundred 
similar jingles, wherein is weariness, al- 
though Swift perceives it not. Another 
day the feeblest rhymes on the days of 
the week employ the dean’s inventive 
faculty, or he gives Sheridan a series of 
versified prophecies: as 
For the present year, 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, 
When only the d and b—ps will thrive ; 


And for the next: — 


One thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, 
When the d—— will carry the b—ps to Styx. 





Or these two wits amuse themselves in 
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writing English in Greek characters, or 
spell their words as though they were 
Latin, or divide them so as to pervert the 
sense. So we see Sheridan beginning a 
letter to Swift with this quaint medley, in 
which is undoubtedly much ingenuity, 
and as surely very little humor: — 


Dear Sir, — Ei «av not butt reap rhyme and 
ev for wry tinn sow long an ape is till a bout 
bees knees, when Tom eye Noll edge ed cool 
das eas i lyre eye’t a pun no thing. Muvorip 
Ajv, what i¢ évp paviv td TAéovog in e veri 
epistolas évdw Inn Angle owe Law Tigh no? 
Cann not yew right in nap lean met hood, as I 
do? ei vO ev apd movnpov all o key shuns: but 
cantu gay tann other subject toss at her eyes 
bis eyed my wife ? 


This wife of Sheridan’s hated Swift 
with all her heart, — probably with excel- 
lent reason, if she was often treated to 
such specimens of his agreeable wit as 
the “ Portrait from the Life :” — 


Come sit by my side while this picture T draw: 

In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw ; 

A temper the devil himself could not bridle, 

Impertinent mixture of busy and idle ; 

As rude as a bear, no mule half so crabbed ; 

She swills like a sow, and she breeds like a 
rabbit ; 

A housewife in bed, at table a slattern ; 

For aJl an example, for no one a pattern ; 

Pray tell me friend Thomas, Ford, Grattan, 
and Merry Dan, 

Has this any likeness to good Madam Sheri- 
dan? 


It was certainly not Mrs. Sheridan’s im- 
portunities that induced Swift to stay with 
his friend; but Sheridan himself was an 
hospitable soul, and was never so happy 
as when he got some good fellows and his 
dear dean round his table. He would 
write the most pressing and charming lit- 
tle invitations, and refused to be consoled 
if they were not accepted. So in 1827 he 
asked Swift to join Stella and Mrs. Ding- 
ley, the inevitable chaperon, at dinner, at 
his house near Dublin: — 


I've sent to the ladies this morning to warn 
’em, 
To order their chaise and repair to Rathfar- 


nam ; 
Where you shall be welcome to dine, if your 
deanship 
Can take up with me and my friend Stella’s 
leanship. 
I've got you some soles, and a fresh bleeding 
ret, 
That’s just disengaged from the toils of the 
net: 


An excellent loin of fat veal to be roasted 
With lemons, and butter, and sippets well 
toasted : 
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Some larks that descended, mistaking the 


skies, 
Which Stella brought down by the light of 
her eyes ; 
And there, like Narcissus, they gazed till they 
died, 
And now they’re to lie in some crumbs that 
are fried. 
My wine will inspire you with joy and delight, 
’Tis mellow and old, and sparkling and bright ; 
An emblem of one that you love I suppose, 
Who gathers more lovers the older she grows. 
Let me be your Gay, and let Stella be Pope, 
We’ll wean you from sighing for England, I 
hope ; 
When we are together there’s nothing that zs 


ull, 
There’s nothing like Durfey, or Smedley, or 
Tisdall. 
We’ve sworn to make out an agreeable feast, 
Our dinner, our wine, and our wit to your 
taste. 
Your answer in half an hour, though you 
are at prayers; you have a pencil in your 
pocket. 


But it is when Sheridan is buried at 
Cavan that he pines most desperately for 
the dean’s society. Many and urgent are 
his invitations : — 


What in the name of God is the matter 
with you to delay so long? Can I oversee my 
workmen and a school together? If you will 
not come and take your charge in hand, I must 
employ somebody else. There is a long walk 
begun ; stones a-drawing home for an addition 
to my house; a gravel walk from the market 
cross to my house at the town’s expense ; 
item, a gravel walk by the river — which will 
all require your attendance. ... I beseech 
you let me know how soon you will be here, 
that all things may be to your heart’s desire : 
such venison! such mutton ! such small beer ! 
etc, etc. 


This was in July, 1735; and in August 
he writes again: — 


On Saturday se’nnight, the 23rd, I set out 
for Dublin to bring you home ; and so, with- 
out ifs,rans, or ors, get ready before our fields 
are stripped of all their gaiety. I thank God 
I have every good thing in plenty but money : 
and that, as affairs are likely to go, will not 
be my complaint a month longer. Belturbet 
Fair will make me an emperor. [A prediction 
seemingly not realized] I have raised moun- 
tains of gravel, and diverted the river’s course 
for that end. Regis opus; you will wonder 
and be delighted when you see it. Your 
works at Quilca are to be as much inferior to 
ours here as a sugarloaf to an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. 

Swift, however, in spite of these induce- 
ments, did not go back to Cavan with his 
friend; so more correspondence follows 





to the same end. 
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I expect you here next Saturday [writes 
Sheridan in October], for I am both in humor 
and capacity to receive you. . . . Leave Dub- 
lin on Wednesday ; ride to Dunshaglan that 
day, 12 miles. From thence to Navan on 
Thursday, 11 miles. A Friday to Virginia, 
15 miles, where I will meet you with a couple 
of bottles of the best wine in Ireland, anda 
piece of my own mutton, etc. A Saturday 
morning we set out for Cavan, where you will 
find dinner ready at your arrival. Bring a 
cheeze-toaster to do a mutton chop now and 
then; and do not forget some rice; we have 
none good here, but all other eatables in per- 
fection. 


Then comes a flood of those eccen- 
tricities in spelling which possessed so 
curious an attraction for these two clever 
men. Sheridan adds: “ You see I am in 
humor : although the devil be in one end 
of my house, I defy him, because I have 
the other end for you and me;” wherein 
is a delicate reference to Mrs. Sheridan. 
* Another thing I must promise when you 
come, that we shall not quit our learned 
correspondence, but write up and down- 
stairs to one another, and still keep on 
our agreeable flights.” Itis not easy to 
form an adequate idea of these agreeable 
flights shot across the indignant figure of 
Mrs. Sheridan, possibly brandishing the 
cheese-toaster with which the dean was to 
supply the deficiencies of her kitchen fur- 
niture. Swift really went this time, in bad 
health, and suffering from an injured leg ; 
and it is a question at present undecided, 
whether he or Mrs. Sheridan were in the 
worse temper. A brisk correspondence 
was kept up during this winter visit to 
Cavan, between a first cousin of Swift’s 
—a Mrs. Whiteway, who made herself 
very useful to the dean when there was no 
longer Stella to take care of him — on the 
Dublin side, and the two friends writing 
joint epistles from Cavan. These compo- 
sitions were among the favorite amuse- 
ments of Swift, and were carried on after 
his return home. The visitor begins 
thus: — 


I have been now the third day at Cavan, 
the doctor’s Canaan, the dirtiest place I ever 
saw, with the worst wife and daughter, and 
the most cursed sluts and servants on this side 
Scotland. 


Then Sheridan strikes in: — 


Not quite so bad, I assure you, although his 
teal was spoiled in the roasting: and I can 
assure you that the dirt of our streets is not 
quite over his shoes, so that he can walk dry. 
if he would wear goloshes as I do he would 
have no cause of complaint. As for my wife 
and daughter, I have nothing to say to them, 


and therefore nothing to answer for them. I 
hope, when the weather mends, that everything 
will be better, except the two before-men- 
tioned. 


Then the dean again: — 


The doctor is a philosopher above all econ- 
omy, like Philosopher Webber. I am drawing 
him into a little cleanliness about his house ; 


to which Sheridan indignantly: — 


Dear Madam, — I beg you may rather think 
me like the devil, or my wife, than Webber. 
I do assure you that my house and all about it 
is clean in potentid, ; 


proceeding to enumerate the good things 
which his “economy,” derided by Swift, 
nevertheless provides for him : — 


It grows dark [adds the dean], and I cannot 
read one syllable of what the doctor last wrote, 
but conclude it all to be a parcel of lies... . 
a abominable bad firing ; nothing but wet 
turf. 


“The devil a lie I write,” winds up the 
letter in Sheridan’s handwriting, “ nor will 
I write to the end of my life.” Next week 
Swift has the same story to tell: — 


The weather is so foul that I cannot walk at 
all. This is the dirtiest town, and, except some 
few, the dirtiest people I ever saw, particularly 
the mistress, daughter, and servants of this 
house. .. . By the conduct of this family I 
apprehend the day of judgment is approach- 
ing ; the father against the daughter, the wife 
against the husband, etc. I battle as well as I 
can, but in vain; and you shall change my 
name to Dr. Shift. We abound in wild fowl, 
by the goodness of a gentleman in this town, 
who shoots ducks, teal, woodcocks, snipes, 
hares, etc., for us. Our kitchen is a hundred 
yards from the house, but the way is soft and 
so fond of our shoes that it covers them with 
its favors. My first attempt was to repair the 
summer-house, and make the way passable to 
it; whereupon Boreas was so angry that he 
blew off the roof. This is the seventh day of 
my landing here, of which we have had two 
and a half tolerable. 


Mrs. Whiteway responds with much 
sprightliness to her double correspondent, 
and every week a new letter is despatched 
with further details of Dr. Sheridan's es- 
tablishment, in return for which the lady 
supplies news of all Dublin friends, re- 
ports on the condition of the deanery and 
the beating of the carpets, and enters at 
length into prescriptions for the dean’s 
leg and Dr. Sheridan’s straitness of the 
chest. Swift is in a perpetual state of 
irritation at the dirt and carelessness of 
the household, and is filled with alarm at 
the Cavan habit of keeping both front 





and back door open, “ which in a storm, 
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our constant companion, threatens the 
fall of the whole edifice.” Madam is as 
cross as the devil, there is only one pair 
of tongs in the house, and the turf won’t 
kindle, and so on. His comfort is: — 


We have a good room to eat in, and the 
wife and the lodgers have another, where the 
doctor often sits and seems to eat, but comes 
to my eating-room (which is his study), there 
finishes his meal, and has share of a pint of 
wine ; the other pint is left till night. Then 
we have an honest neighbor, Mr. Price, who 
sits the evening, and wins our money at back- 
gammon, though the doctor sometimes wins 
by his blundering. 


Presently Sheridan explains the open- 
door question —it was the little dirty fire- 
maker who had left them open — 


for which the dean had her lugged by the 
cookmaid ; for which he paid her a threepence, 
and gave the little girl a penny for being 
lugged ; and because the cook did not lug her 
well enough, he gave her a lugging himself to 
show her the way. These are some of our 
sublimer amusements. I wish you were here 
to partake of them. The only thing of im- 
portance I have to tell you is—(Ay, what is 
it? He shalt be hanged rather than take up 
any more of this paper. ... It is now No- 
vember 29; I fear the doctor will hedge in a 
line. My love to your brats. Let the doctor 
conclude. I am ever, etc. — Madam, I have 
only room to tell you that I will see you the 
12th or 13th of December) excuse a long paren- 
thesis ; your most obedient and 


And so Sheridan hedged his line in 
after all, though somewhat inconclusively. 
In the last letter written from Cavan dur- 
ing this visit, Swift is pleased tocommend 
an improvement in the weather, which 
has turned frosty, and therefore not dirty, 
though walking is like life at court, very 
slippery. Amidst much discussion of his 
leg and some wine, which ought to have 
come but did not, Swift says he has been 
to a dinper party at Cavan. 





Pox take country ladies’ dinners. In spite 
of all I could say, I was kept so late by their 
formality on Thursday last that I was forced 
to ride five miles after nightfall on the worst 
road in Europe or county of Cavan. The doc- 
tor will be with you on Friday next: he goes 
to see the grand monde, and beg subscriptions 
to build a schoolhouse! I am to stay with 
madam and her daughter until his return, 
which will be about a month hence, when the 
days grow longer and warmer. 


We imagine a happy month indeed for 
Swift and “ Madam,” and it is disappoint- 
ing to find at theend of the letter: “Zutre 
nous, 1 will not stay when the doctor is 
gone; but this is a secret, and if my 





health and the weather permit, I will be 
in town two or three days after him.” 
This was written on December 6, and 
Swift did indeed fly from the sé¢e-d-éte, as 
he foretold, for he was back in Dublin in 
the course of the month. 

In spite of all the dean’s grumblings, 
which were evidently rather a part of his 
usual rough comedy than serious com- 
plaints, it is clear that this visit to Cavan 
was a happy time to both the friends, and 
that when it was over each fell into a little 
despondency. To Swift it was natural to 
be out of spirits, but Sheridan at his 
worst despairs facetiously. His thoughts 
as soon as he is alone turn to his desire 
for preferment, and the ill-natured capital 
made by his political opponents out of his 
unlucky sermon in Cork. He writes ina 
grim humor to Swift in January, 1736: — 


As for my guondam friends, as you style 
them, guon-dam them all. It is the most de- 
cent way I can curse them ; for they lulled me 
asleep till they stole my school into the hands 
of a blockhead, and have driven me towards 
the latter end of my life to a disagreeable soli- 
tude, where I have the misery to reflect upon 
my folly in making such a perfidious choice 
at a time when it was not in my nature to sus- 
pect any soul upon earth, 


In February his melancholy still con- 
tinues : — 


My school only supplies me with present 
food, without which I cannct live. I hope, if 
I have any friends left, it may increase, and 
once more put me out of a miserable depen- 
dence upon the caprice of friendship. This 
year has been to me like steering through the 
Cyclades in a storm without a rudder; I hope 
to have a less dangerous and more open sea 
the next; and as you are out of danger to 
feel the like sufferings, I pray God you may 
never feel a dun to the end of your life: for it 
is too shocking to an honest heart. 


It is not possible, however, that he 
should be long in the dumps, and a joirt 
epistle from Swift and Mrs. Whiteway 
provokes the following reply : — 


Dear Sir, —I send you an encomium upon 
Fowlbrother, enclosed, which I hope you will 
correct ; and if the world should charge me 
with flattery, you will be so good as to explain 
the obligations I lie under to that great and 
good bookseller. 

Madam, — How the plague can you expect 
that I should answer two persons at once, Cx- 
cept you should think I had two heads? But 
this is not the only giddiness you have been 
guilty of. However, I shall not let the dean 
know it. 

Sir, — I wonder you would trust Mrs. White- 
way to write anything in your letter, You 
have been always too generous in your confi- 











dence. Never was any gentleman so betrayed 
and abused. She said more of you than I 
dare commit to paper. 

Madam, — I have let the dean know all the 
kind things you said of him to me, and that 
he has not such a true friend in the world. I 
hope you will make him believe the same of 
me. 

Sir,—I wish you would banish her your 
house, and take my wife in her stead, who 
loves you dearly, and would take all proper 
care if any sickness should seize you. She 
would infallibly take as much care of you as 
ever she did of me; and you know her to be a 
good-natured, cheerful, agreeable companion, 
and a very handy woman ; whereas Mrs, White- 
way is a morose, disagreeable person, and the 
most awkward devil about a sick person, and 
very ill-natured into the bargain. 

Madam, —I believe it will not require any 
protestations to convince you that you have 
not a more sincere friend upon the earth than 
Iam. The dean confesses that he had some 
little dislikings to you (I fancy he hears some 
whispers against you), but I believe his share 
of this letter will set all matters right. I 
know he has too much honor to read your part 
of it; and therefore I may venture to speak 
my mind freely concerning him. Pray, be- 
tween ourselves, is he not grown very positive 
of late? He used formerly to listen to a 
friend’s advice, but now we may as well talk 
to asea-storm. I could say more, only I fear 
this letter may miscarry. 

Sir, —I beg that impertinent woman, who 
has unaccountably got your ear, may not in- 
terrupt you while you read the encomium, and 
while you give it a touch of your brush; for I 
fear the colors are not strong enough, Can- 
not you draw another picture of him? I wish 
you would: for he is a subject fit for the finest 
hand. What a glorious thing it would be to 
make him hang himself! .. . All the country 
long for you. My green geese, etc., are grown 
too fat. I have twenty lambs, upon honor, as 
plump as puffins and as delicate as ortolans. 
l eat one of them yesterday. A bull, a bull! 
hoh! I cry mercy. As I return from the 
county of Galway next vacation, I intend to 
make Dublin my way, in order to conduct you 
hither. Our country is now in high beauiy, 
and every inch of it walkable. I wish you all 
happiness till I see you; and remain, with all 
respect, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


In June he writes he is soon coming to 
Dublin to carry off its dean. 


The weather must and shall be good ; and 
you must and shall be in good health; you 
must and shall come with me, 


My walk it is finished, 

My money diminished ; 
But when you come down, 
T'll hold you a crown 
You'll soon make me rich, 
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Pray think of things beforehand, and do not 
be giddy as usual. The walk is a hundred 
and twelve yards long; I hope that will please 
you. My rolling-stone cost me dear. If I 
should ever grow rich, as God forbid I should, 
I would buy two hogsheads of wine at once. 
You must know I have bought turf for you, 
which burns like so many tapers. 


And so forth, with a mixture of politics 
and artichokes, Kulikan and Goody White- 
way, suggestions for preferment, and the 
mode of dressing breams with carp sauce. 
Again and again he urges Swift to come, 
in mixed Latin and English, verse and 
prose : — 


When will you come down, or will you come 
at all? I think you may, can, could, might, 
would, or ought to come. The summer is go- 
ing off fast [he writes in July, 1736], and you 
are not yet come... . We have not had two 
hundred drops of rain these six weeks past. 
Our river is dry, and fiery the sky ; 

I fret and I fry, just ready to die; 

Oh where shall i fy from Phoebus’s eye? 

In bed when I lie, I soak like a pie, 

And I sweat, oh! I sweat, like a hog in a sty. 
I know you love Alexandrines, for which rea- 
son I closed the above madrigal with one. I 
think it is of a very good proportion, which I 
hope you will set to music; and pray let me 
have a bass and second treble, with what other 
decorations and graces you can better design 
than I can direct. 


But Swift was too ill to travel, and in 
the end of July Sheridan writes : — 


I forbid you the town of Cavan as strenu- 
ously as I invited you to it; for the small-pox 
is the broom of death at present, and sweeps 
us off here by dozens. I never had it, which 
gives me some little palpitations, but no great 
fear. Asssoon as I can get 500/. in my pock- 
et, to make a figure with, I may perhaps honor 
your metropolis with my presence; and that 
may be sooner than you imagine, for I have a 
guinea, a moidore, a cobb, and two Manks 
pence towards it already. You may think [ 
swagger, but as I hope to be saved it is true. 


He writes again in September about a 
loan which Swift had made him, and 
wants to know if the interest is to be five 
or six per cent. 


Indeed, if you pleased, or would vouchsafe, 
or condescend, or think proper, I wouid rather 
that you would, I mean should, charge only 
five per cent., because I might be sooner able 
to pay it— 


a true touch of Sheridanism. 


Upon second thoughts, mine eyes being very 
sore with weeping for my wife, you may let 
Mrs. Whiteway know (to whom pray present 
my love.and best respects) that I have made 





Or I'll die in a ditch, 


an experiment upon the lake water, which I 
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sent for, upon myself only twice, before my 
optics became as clear as ever; for which rea- 
son I sent for a dozen bottles of it for Miss 
Harrison, to brighten her eyes to the ruin of 
all beholders. Remember, if she turns basi- 
lisk, that her mother is the cause. Tully the 
carrier (not Tully the orator) is to leave this 
to-morrow (if he does), by whom I shall send 
you a quarter of my own small mutton, and 
about six quarts of nuts to my mistress [Mrs. 

Whiteway] in Abbey Street, with a fine pair of 
Cavan nutcrackers to save her white teeth, and 
yours too, if she will deign to lend them to 
you. I would advise you to keep in with that 
same lady, as you value my friendship (which 
is your best feather), otherwise you must for- 
give me if my affections shall withdraw with 
hers. Alas! my long evenings are coming on, 
bad weather, and confinement. Somebody 
told me (but I forget who) that Mrs. White- 

way rid your mare at the Curragh, and-won 
the plate ; but surely she would not carry the 
frolic so far. They say the primate’s lady rid 
against her, and that Mrs. Whiteway, by way 
of weight, carried the Bishop of Down and 
Connor behind her. Pray let me know the 
truth of this... . Three old women were 
lately buried at the foot of our steeple here ; 

and so strong was the fermentation of their 
carcases, that our steeple has visibly grown 
forty feet higher ; and what is wonderful, about 
twenty small ones are grown out of its sides. 
What surprises me most is, that the bell-rope 
is not one foot higher from the ground. Be 
so good as to communicate this to the provost 
of the college, or Archdeacon Whittingham, 
or Archdeacon Wall. I would be glad to have 
either or all of their opinions, as they are the 
chief virtuosi in this kingdom. 


With which unsavory jest we may end 
the correspondence of the doctor and the 
dean. The latter writes two or three 
times more, and Sheridan condoles with 
Mrs. Whiteway on the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the nuts and lake water on 
the road between Cavan and Dublin, and 
protests that whatever she may say she is 
and shall be his mistress in spite of the 
whole world. Poor Sherry the First was 
very near his end. Swift tells him in 
May, 1737, “ Your loss of flesh is nothing 
if it be made up with spirit. God help 
him who hath neither — I mean myself :” 
but loss of flesh may go too far, as it was 
proved in the poor doctor’s case. The 
prediction of the visit to Dublin was veri- 
fied; in addition tothe moidore and Manx 
pence the sale of the Cavan schooi brought 
him about 400/., with which he migrated 
to his house near Dublin, and, as his 
friend laconically puts it, “spent the 
money, grew into disease, and died.” 
“Doctor Thomas Sheridan died at Rath- 
farnham the roth of October, 1738, at 





three of the clock in the afternoon: his 


diseases were a dropsy and asthma: ” and 
in him passed away one of the sunniest, 
gayest spirits that Ireland, the mother of 
such men, has ever brought forth. How 
little of all his bright humor has come 
down to us! His friend’s cold “ charac- 
ters” and Latin and English odes about 
him only show us Sheridan in his capacity 
of schoolmaster and spendthrift. That 
he was a good schoolmaster is remark- 
able, that he was a spendthrift is natural : 
but it is not these parts that are to be 
remembered in Sheridan; rather his 
genial, hearty friendship, his frank and 
touching affection, his unquestioning hero- 
worship for the dean, his friend. In 
these things he is worthy of more than 
the pale commendation of his “charac- 
terizer.” Very likely he was an excellent 
scholar. His translations of the classics 
were well esteemed, it is said; but his 
nature was not a scholar’s, and it is not 
for scholarship we regret him. That 
wonderful flowing well of wit and laugh- 
ter, that bright pl of fancy, that irre- 
pressible rattling a puns and doggerels 
—where is it now? Tom Sheridan, 
though he was no poet, could turn out 
verses like Tom Ingoldsby, he could 
write letters that match any of Sydney 
Smith’s, and we must search and rummage 
in Swift’s “ Miscellanea” to pick up a few 
scraps of all this merry humor. He did 
nothing to make himself live, except 
being ‘the grandfather of “The School 
for Scandal” —but he must have been a 
delightful fellow to live with. I do not 
know that we should respect him, but I 
am sure we should have loved him. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
“LORD OF ALL.” 


A LOVE STORY. 


BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, AUTHOR OF ‘ BONNIE 
LESLEY,’ *“‘ AN UNLESSONED GIRL,”’ ETC. 


“ My dear fellow, — I’ve found a para- 
dise! A perfect Eden without a serpent 
in itin the shape of tourist or cad. An 
artist’s paradise that, I believe, hardly 
any one knows of. Itis called Penruth; 
it’s a little fishing village in Cornwall, as 
I need not say. Such models, splendid 
set of people — such rocks — such a sea! 
I don’t care twopence about food and 
drink. I can’t say they are Elysian, but 
it doesn’t matter. I get some fish now 
and then and beastly bread; but I live on 
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the beauty of nature. Come and do like- 
wise.” 

In this rapturous strain Vincent Ran- 
dal wrote to his artist friends scattered 
about the world this glorious summer — 
please to date it at the last fine summer 
which can be remembered — in search of 
the picturesque. Vincent had found it to 
his heart’s content, and was revelling in 
his untouched paradise of sea, sky, and 
rock. And it even had the last thing 
needful, it had its Eve. But before the 
heroine of his idyll appears let me intro- 
duce you to Vincent Randal, artist, as he 
chose to describe himself, though as yet 
his income derived from art was nothing, 
plus a considerable balance the wrong 
way in studio and other expenses; never- 
theless you could not enrage him more 
than by calling him “amateur.” “If I 
have the misfortune to be well off, it isn’t 
my fault,” he would say, with pathos. 
“ Don’t degrade me by calling me an ama- 
teur unless you want me to cut to pieces 
every canvas I have covered.” 

He worked hard and painted well, but 
he had not the divine touch. At times 
despair seized him of ever getting beyond 
the “pretty,” and he would burn his best 
efforts in the madness of the moment of 
self-disgust. He hated the praises of the 
Philistines; but now and then his sensi- 
tive and womanishly tender nature shrank 
from the criticism of the friends who 
loved him, but saw through the mere tal- 
ent of his painting, which never could 
rise above talent. It was a relief some- 
times to be sitting quite alone at the¥eet 

_of mother nature as she brooded grand 
and calm over the Cornish solitudes of 
vividly colored glorious masses of majes- 
tic rock. It calmed and soothed the ner- 
vous, impressionable man, whose life was 
spent in fruitless chase after impossible 
ideals — ideal beauty such as his mental 
eyes had never seen, colored with the 
light that never was on sea or sky; ideal 
love such as he had never, might never 
attain to; ideal honesty of purpose, purity 
of motive, heroism of sacrifice. And 
with it all he had moods of lightness, hu- 
mor, reckless doxhomie, which covered all 
the contradictions and the unsatisfied 
longing of the man’s soul as the sparkles 
lay on the surface of the dark and restless 
waters. 

Vincent sat amongst the rocks painting, 
or trying to paint, but a mood of disgust 
at his work had seized him, and he was 
more inclined to shake his fist at his can- 
vas than to paint upon it. 

“What a fool one is to attempt any- 





thing!” he said to himself: “ why not give 
it all up and simply take it in —like that 
bird up there — I’m sure he enjoys it all 
more than I do.” He got up and stretched 
himself. . He was neither tall nor hand- 
some; there was nothing heroic in his 
appearance; he was thin and meagre, his 
hair was beginning to be more gray than 
brown, but he looked every inch a gentle- 
man and a good fellow. As he stretched 
his arms and stamped the pins and 
needles out of his feet, he suddenly saw 
a girl sitting opposite him on a rock, look- 
ing fixedly out tosea. Vincent perceived 
that she was unaware of his presence. 
He kept perfectly still and watched her; 
it seemed to him he had never seen a 
beautiful woman in his life before ; all his 
old fancies faded, she was alone in her 
beauty before his eyes, as for the rest 
they were merely pretty. And Vincent 
despised prettiness. She was only a 
peasant girl: her white cotton bonnet lay 
on the rock beside her, she had acommon 
stuff dress on, but she was simply and 
perfectly beautiful, the eye of a picture 
such as it is given to few to take into their 
souls. Around her was the setting of 
the cliffs and rocks; the pools of clear 
water at her feet, reflecting a clearer 
heaven of cloudless blue; beyond and 
away the sea, silvered with afternoon 
light, the glamor of high summer, the 
silence which had its own music. She 
was tall, taller than Vincent himself; her 
hair was burned into a kind of brown 
gold, her eyes were deep and large — 
probably that brown which is called black ; 
her features had that perfection which 
makes one almost forget to notice in what 
it consists. With her beauty there was 
that strange and indescribable pathos 
which enters into one’s heart one knows 
not how or why. 

**My last ideal,” Vincent thought to 
himself, with a touch of self-scorn. “If 
she came nearer to me I should find her 
like the rest of them — another illusion 
gone.” Yet he drank it in, and the sweet 
idea sank into his foolish heart. As he 
watched her, her face contracted with an 
expression of acute pain; she uttered a 
short, sharp sound, neither words nor cry, 
and stretched out her clasped hands to- 
wards the sea. Then she stood on her 
feet, hastily gathered up what she had 
dropped, turned and hurried away with 
the step of one who neither thinks nor 
cares of where she goes. In another mo- 
ment Vincent's eyes had lost their vis- 
ion. 

He attempted no more painting; he 

















collected his paraphernalia and went 
back to his home — for the time being — 
in the very primitive little inn, the Fish- 
erman’s Rest, in the small hamlet of Pen- 
ruth. 

“If she lives here I’ll find her out,” he 
thought, as he disposed his belongings in 
his small quarters ; “and if I find her I'll 
know her. It will be my only chance of 
salvation. I hope she is a coarse, igno- 
rant peasant girl.” 

He knew all the villagers by sight, and 
most of them to speak to. They were a 
rugged but kindly set, and they all liked 
the “little painting gentleman,” espe- 
cially the children, whom he chaffed and 
petted, bestowing endless halfpence on 
those who had the loveliest eyes. His 
goddess was not amongst them, but there 
were a good many outlying cottages. 
Vincent made up his mind that he should 
find her in one of these. And at last he 
lit upon the one which enshrined her. 
He saw an old woman making nets at her 
door; and though she was wrinkled and 
grown ugly with the sun and wind and 
the hard work of years, he fancied he 
traced a likeness, and he stopped to talk 
to her. He asked her questions at first 
about the fishing and the storms, and 
then he entered on more personal ground. 

“ Your husband goes out fishing, 1 sup- 
pose, like the rest?” 

“] have none, sir,” the woman an- 
swered, quite tranquilly; “he went down 
in our boat twelve years come next Octo- 
ber, with my only son. I and my daugh- 
ter live here alone.” 

Vincent’s heart beat. “ You’ve got a 
daughter?” y 

“Yes, sir. It’s a pity she ain’t a lad. 
It’s hard work for women folk to make a 
living. I often wish I’d had the sense to 
bide as I was. I was better off, a deal, 
when I was in service at Sir George 
Tressilian’s. But my man was very 
steady and good to me; you may have 
heard on him if you’re at Penruth — John 
Trevarroch. He owned a boat, and we 
were well-to-do, till he went down — and 
all my luck with him,” she added, with 
the first touch of pathos in her rather 
hard tone. 

“ But you have a daughter?” 

“ Ay— Mary. She’s a decent girl, but 
she’s got no better luck than the rest. 
Her young man— Will Penruddock — 
was drowned a little better than a year 
ago.” 

“Her young man?” Vincent said; and 
as he spoke the picture rose again before 
his mind of the sad, beautiful figure, the 
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eyes fixed on the sea, the hands stretched 
out to it, the inarticulate cry. 

“Yes —her sweetheart; they were to 
have been married. He was pretty well- 
to-do— owned some property here—a 
steady fellow and handsome. But it was 
her luck, like the rest on us, poor maid!” 

“TI am very sorry. And how do you 
live now?” 

“As well as we can,” the woman an- 
swered, with a sort of dreary dryness; 
“we work.” 

“ You have a very beautiful view from 
here.” 

She glanced round indifferently. “ Ay, 
well enough. It blows awful stormy in 
winter, I can tell you. You should hear 
it whistle through there ! ” and she pointed 
to a deep chasm in the cliff, cut, as it 
were, right through from the elevation 
where they were standing down to the 
beach some hundreds of feet below —a 
giddy place to look down. 

“Tam an artist —a painter. I should 
like to come and make a sketch up here.” 

“ Ay, I know you are. You can come, 
of course, if you like to draught it. I can 
give you a chair out of the house.” 

Mrs. Trevarroch was not cordial; there 
was something repellent in her manner, 
but something to be admired, too, in its 
way. She spoke well, her look was hon- 
est, if hard. Vincent thought it was that 
she was beaten into ruggedness by the 
cruel strokes of loss and misfortune. He 
was determined to make her his friend, for 
he was unreasonably sure that the woman 
whose image was filling his mind was no 
other than Mary Trevarroch. The very 
name began to identify itself with his re- 
membrance of her. Mary Trevarroch of 
Penruth! The words had a kind of vague 
suggestion in them of a sweet, pathetic 
poem. He lingered on talking to the 
mother in his gentle, easy way, which 
always won upon rustic minds, in hopes of 
the daughter’s return. But at last he had 
to go back again to the Fisherman’s 
Rest unsatisfied. 

He took the first opportunity of asking 
the landlord of this hostelry whether he 
knew anything of a widow named Trevar- 
roch, who lived up the Eagle Cliff. 

“Yes, I know her, sir. I knowed her 
husband well. A good fellow as ever 
breathed was Jack Trevarroch. He went 
down one night off Tintagel, and his son 
with him; and then poor Mary’s sweet- 
heart, Will Penruddock — it’s a common 
tale in these parts. Mary’s a good girl, 
though she always held her head over high 
to please the lads.” 
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Vincent cleared his throat. “She felt 
the loss of her lover very much?” 

“ Ay, I reckon so. I’ve never seen much 
of her.” 

“She’s a very —a handsome girl, isn’t 
she? I think I’ve seen her.” 

“Handsome? Well, perhaps you’d say 
so; I haven’t thought much on it.” 

And this was all that was to be got out 
of mine host. 

The next day Vincent found his steps 
leading him along the same steep path; 
but this time he carried his painting-gear 
as a warrant for his appearance. The 
widow was at home, and came out to give 
him a chair, and to chat with him; but 
the daughter was not there. Vincent sat 
down, and idly dashed in a few strokes. 
He hardly saw what he was doing — his 
eyes wandered so often down the rocky 
way. Presently they brightened, as a tall 
figure, laden with a heavy basket of 
bread, came slowly upward. He flew 
down to relieve her of her burden, but 
she held it back with a look of half-amused 
surprise. 

The near view did not diminish one of 
her charms to him. On the contrary, the 
full open light of her wonderful eyes al- 
most intoxicated a head which was at times 
but weak to such influence. 

“* Won’t you let me help you with your 
basket ?” he said, trying to speak in the 
most careless of tones. 

“No! Why should you? It’s not so 
heavy, and I’m used to it. You’re the 
painting gentleman, I suppose, that moth- 
er spoke of.” 

“Yes. I have come up to try and get 
some sort of a picture of your beautiful 
cliffs from here. I sha’n’t be in your 
way ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered carelessly. 

Her voice and way of speaking, like her 
mother’s, though rustic, was by no means 
unrefined. It had acertain music of its 
own, which suited with the melancholy 
beauty of her face. But though this face 
never lost, even while smiling, its pathetic 
lines, she had not in speaking any trace of 
the heartbroken maid he had expected to 
find. While her eyes had the expression 
of infinite sadness, and the curves of her 
lips were wisttul, and at times even mourn- 
ful, she spoke with a calm, not uncheerful 
air of every-day sense. The truth was 
that Mary Trevarroch had learned to live 
utterly to herself. No hand had touched 
the secret wound since that bitter March 
night when Will Penruddock went down 
into darkness and silence. The dull 
requirements of a hard and dreary life 


| were to be met, and those alone must make 
her future. 

Vincent went back to his easel, while 
the girl took in her basket, and remained 
a while inside the cottage ; then she came 
out, and, stepping behind him with the 
frankness of perfect ignorance of the 
world, she looked at his beginning. 

“It’s nothing to look at,” he said, glanc- 
ing up at her; “I’ve hardly begun. Here’s 
a finished sketch, which is more worth 
your notice.” 

“Oh, those are the Twin Sister rocks,”’ 
she cried with more animation, one brown 
finger pointing over his shoulder, “ and 
the Lion’s Head. That’s just like — but 
the sea isn’t that color.” 

“The sea is any color; you have not 
looked at it enough.” 

“TI not look at the sea enough!” she 
said in a low, curious voice ; “I look at 
scarce aught else.” Then she changed 
her tone again, “ Is it difficult to paint ?” 

“ Try and see.” 

“ Are youa great painter — in London 
— you come from London, the folks 
say?” 

“No, I’m not, I’m only middling at 
everything. I break my heart over trying 
at it.” 

“ That’s a pity: why don’t you give it 
up? But perhaps it’s your living?” 

“* No, I’d make a poor living if it were. 

But it’s part of my life, I can’t give it 
u Sa 
“ You’re that fond of it?” 
“T don’t know; I love it and I hate it, 
but it’s part of my life. Now, Miss Tre- 
varroch, be very good to me —go and 
lean against that bit of red rock and I'll 
try and get you in.” 

She laughed a short but merry laugh. 
“Get me in the picture? Ifyoulike; but 
Miss Trevarroch / how queer it sounds. 
I’m no miss, sir.” 

“What are you—to such as me?” 

“Plain Mary Trevarroch to you and 
every one else, sir.” 

“Well, Mary, then please to go and do 
what I said, unless you are busy ?” 

“No, I’ve nothing much todo. Mother 
is cleaning the house for to-morrow,” to- 
morrow was Sunday. “ How shall I put 
myself?” 

“Anyhow, you can’t go wrong; and 
talk to me while I paint, I shall get on all 
the better.” 

“T haven’t much to talk about.’ 

“Why not? everything is new and in- 
—_—e to me here; tell me about your 

ife. 

“There’s nought in that that would 
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amuse you,” she answered in a dull, 
dreary voice, that reminded him of her 
mother; “it would be better for you to 
tell me how ladies live, who are gay and 
happy and have nought to trouble them.” 

“1 don’t know many happy ladies in 
London — plenty who are gay enough. 
To me it would seem ever so much hap- 
pier here at Penruth out of the noise and 
the bustle, with this free, sweet, salt air 
blowing from over the sea. Don’t let’s 
talk about London, I am trying to forget 
any world but this.” 

“Ah,” she said in a quiet way, “it’s 
happy for you here perhaps; you know 
nought of how we live in Penruth.” 

“Do you want to go somewhere else? 
would it make you happier?” 

“T don’t look to be happy,” she an- 
swered, turning her eyes from him. “As 
for going away, sometimes I think I want 
to, sometimes I think I’d want to come 
back. I’ve never in all my life been ten 
miles from Penruth, but I’ve read about 
places.” 

“ Do you care for reading, then?” 

“T used to when I was a girl; our par- 
son’s wife had me a great deal with her 
and lent me books, and Will was fond of 
reading in winter evenings.” There was 
a silence, and then Mary said quite calmly, 
“ Will was the man I was to marry. He’s 
dead.” 

“You talk of when you were a girl,” 
Vincent said, dashing into words to save 
himself from some embarrassment; “ you 
are young enough now.” 

“ Turned two-and-twenty. I don’t feel 
young.” 

* You’ve gone through a great deal,” he 
said in a low voice, tender with sympathy. 

She looked at him with a kind of sur- 
prised gratitude, she was entirely unused 
to such sympathy, and it moved her 
deeply. Her composure left her, and her 
under lip trembled. 

“Oh! I have, I have!” she said in a 
voice deepened by her emotion; “how 
kindly you speak to me; who told you 
about it?” 

“ Your mother and others, and yourself 
— I saw you before.” 

She blushed deeply. “ Where?” 

“ Down in the little cove there, under 
that cliff. I sawin your face that you had 
suffered.” 

She turned away her head, and put one 
hand over her eyes. “I didn’t know,” 
she said, just above her breath. “I never 
saw you. Don’t talk of it now.” 

Vincent had tact enough not to keep the 
same chord sounding, he chatted away 





about a hundred things. The dark eyes 
came back to him, and she was again the 
rather dignified, matter-of-fact self that he 
had startled away. 

Vincent Randal had taken the plunge 
in good earnest, he went about from this 
hour haunted with a perpetual presence. 
Day after day the picture lingered on and 
the intimacy progressed, on her side a 
perfectly straightforward friendship which 
had not an afterthought; on his, a gradual 
rising from admiration to passion, from 
passion to an irresistible depth of tender- 
ness; for tenderness, if it comes at all, 
comes after, not before passion. 

One day he took a sudden resolution, 
packed up and went off for a walking-tour, 
leaving his heavy goods at the Fisher- 
man’s Rest. He wanted to try the anti- 
dote of absence. But it was ineffectual, 
Wherever he went, the impression of her 
pathetic beauty went with him; he could 
no more part with the inner vision than 
with the heart which enshrined it. “I 
will go back,” he said, “I’ll go back to 
Penruth, and ask her to be my wife. 
Come what may of it, I must tell her what 
she is to me, or I shall go mad. Perhaps 
I am a fool —on the whole I believe I am 
— perhaps it is only her beauty that has 
set me on fire to possess her, perhaps she 
is not what I believe her to be, one of 
God’s sweetest creatures, but I must put 
it to the touch, and I will.” 

He went back to Penruth, and the very 
strength of his purpose quieted the rest- 
less fever he had been in since he left it. 
But he did not go to the cottage. He 
wanted her away from the influence of the 
hard, sad, prosaic mother and the life of 
her home; he wanted to get her to him- 
self on the shore where he had seen her 
first, near the great murmur of her own 
sea. At last he met her there. She 
started when she saw him, but did not 
blush. Her eyes were bright with kind- 
ness and pleasure, as he came up to her 
and took her hand. 

“You look surprised,” he said, speak- 
ing with perfect ease now that the su- 
preme moment of his fate had actually 
come. “ Did you not know I was back at 
Penruth?” 

“No. I’ve been up at the Hall; they 
wanted some help there getting the house 
ready for the family. My mother is a 
friend with the housekeeper. I am sur- 
prised you’ve come back.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know why. I fancied you'd 
gone for good.” 

“TI went to see if it was ‘for good.’ I 








found it was not, so I came back. Sit 
down here by me on this rock, Mary Tre- 
varroch, and listen to me for a minute. I 
want to talk about myself, and you are to 
be so kind as to attend and try not to 
think it a bore.” 

Mary’s straight black brows contracted 
a little with a somewhat uneasy and puz- 
zled expression. “It won’t bother me, 
sir,” she said, in a slightly confused tone, 
“but I can’t see what it can have to do 
with me.” 

“It has only to do with two people, and 
you are one of the two. The other is a 
man who sets up to be an artist, but who 
has never and will never make a great 
thing of art; a man of over forty, who is 

etting grey, and who never had any good 
ooks at the best, who is not up to any- 
thing very particularly, but is not a bad 
fellow to live with. He came down into 
Cornwall last month in an aimless sort of 
way, drifting about like yonder seaweed ; 
and while he was there, one day he saw — 
what I believe he had been looking for all 
his life —a girl, who got possession of 
him heart and soul. She is very beauti- 
ful — very, very beautiful. But that isn’t 
all—that isn’t half. She is perfectly un- 
conscious of herself, which adds a glo- 
rious nobility to her beauty. She is 
simple, and frank, and true. I know she 
is; | see itin her eyes. She has a pure 
soul and a noble heart. Mary, what has 
she to say to the poor fellow that loves 
her? Mary, my beautiful darling, look in 
my face and say.” 

A pale, cold, changed face was slowly 
turned to him, and her voice said in low 
and trembling tones, — 

“I don’t rightly understand you, sir. 
I’m only an ignorant girl, and I suppose 
you are speaking out ofa joke.” 

“You dare think nothing of the sort,” 
Vincent returned passionately ; a sudden 
touch that was almost like fierceness to- 
tally transforming his good tempered face 
for the moment. “What right have you 
to insult me by such a supposition? Dare 
One jest when one’s life is at stake?” 

“ You want me to marry you?” Mary 
said slowly, and with a sudden cold apathy 
of tone. The baldness of the words 
struck upon him in the glow and romance 
of his feelings painfully and jarringly. 

“Yes, | want you to marry me,” he re- 
peated rather bitterly, “if that is the way 
you put it. 1 want you to know that | 
love you — love you passionately, Mary 
Trevarroch.” 

“ Mr. Randal,” she said, with her eyes 


still on his, and a sudden color coming | 
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into her pale face, “I'd like you to under- 
stand me. I loved Will Penruddock.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said sadly, looking 
down at the sand at his feet. 

“Ay, but that’s not all. I love him 
now, though he is — dead — somewhere 
out there,” and she stretched her arm out 
towards the sea. “I never have cared 
for any one else, and I never can. When 
he went down I said good-bye to every- 
thing — everything that makes a girl like 
her life. I’ve been sick of mine nigh upon 
two years, but I’ve dragged on some way. 
It’s very good of you to speak like this to 
a poor ignorant girl like me, but it'll be 
the best for you to go away and forget me 
quickly. Go away from Penruth and find 
some lady to love you.” Then the tone 
which had been almost harsh changed to 
gentleness; she took his hand and kissed 
it. “God bless you! You’re a good, 
good man. I wish I was a lady and free, 
and I’d love you, and try to make you 
happy.” 

Vincent was carried away by the emo- 
tion which the touch of her lips on his 
hand brought him, carried away so far as 
to put his arm round her and kiss her. 
She drew back with an angry more than a 
confused movement. 

“ You’ve no right, sir,” she said haugh- 
tily. “If I ama poor girl, I gave you no 
leave. I’ll go home. There’s nothing 
more to say.” 

“ Mary, for God’s sake don’t leave me 
like that; don’t let me keep a memory of 
you with anger in your face! I won’t vex 
you again. I won’t offend you again; 
only listen one moment to me. No one 
will ever care for youas I do. My dear- 
est, I know you loved the man you had 
promised to marry. I know you haven’t 
forgotten him. I don’t ask you to do 
that. I ask for nothing but that you'll 
trust yourself to me. I'll make your life 
brighter, happier for you —so bright, so 
happy, so full of love, that in time my wife 
will give me her whole heart. I'll give 
you time, Mary, time to let the memory 
of the past cease to pain you. I'll not 
hurry you.” 

“| don’t want to lose the memory!” 
she cried, with vehement emphasis. “I 
love it better than anything. It’s the best 
of me. I can’t part with all I have left 
of the time I was happy. Oh! I was 
happy, though I was poor and ignorant as 
I am now; there was all the difference — 
all the difference.” As she spoke she 
broke into passionate crying, and before 
he could answer her she was on her feet 
and turning her face in the direction of 
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the land. He did not attempt to follow 
her, a dreary sense of the hopelessness of 
the moment, something almost like dread 
of the determined resistance of the girl, 
kept him back. 

“ A woman loves by the eyes,” he said 
to himself with a sort of angry sadness, 
“and if one were to shower treasures of 
love upon her, she would care nothing for 
that. She’s like them all.” 

But Vincent’s mood changed before 
many hours had passed. The longing to 
possess this beautiful creature, nobly 
beautiful, unspoilt by the world, “a gem 
of purest ray serene” set in so rough a 
casket, returned with uncontrollable fierce- 
ness, and he did a thing which, in his own 
eyes, was mean, the first meanness which 
he had ever committed. He went to woo 
the mother. He knew that Mrs. Tre- 
varroch, if she ever had them, had out- 
lived all romantic views of life, and he 
represented his case to her with what he 
called to himself “ brutal vulgarity.” He 
told her of the extent of his income, his 
position in life, the property he could set- 
tle upon his wife. Mrs. Trevarroch lis- 
tened with every hard line of her face 
sharpened with eagerness —the bitter 
eagerness of life-long poverty. 

“She’s a born fool,” was her comment 

on his unvarnished tale; “and when she 
knows it’s as much as we can do to find 
bread! A born fool. ’Tain’t even as if 
Penruddock were alive— he might have 
kept her decently, and he was a good fel- 
low; but she’s nought in the world to 
look to now but want and trouble. I'll 
make her have you, Mr. Randal, bless 
ou.” 
; Vincent shrank in a sort of hatred from 
his ally, but he did not refuse the offer. 
He wanted Mary so much the more 
fiercely for its difficulty. But he was cau- 
tious; he met her every day for a week, 
but he did not press his suit; he met her 
with quiet seriousness and respect which 
touched her, he looked so sad. Her eyes 
dwelt on him so wistfully as to be almost 
tender — a/most, not quite. Mary sel- 
dom was tender, though her heart was 
deep, capable of holding a whole ocean 
of love. One day he asked her bluntly 
and suddenly if she meant ever to marry 
him, or to break his heart. 

Her eyelids quivered and her lips too 
in an attempt to smile. ‘“ Men’s hearts 
don’t break,” she said feebly. 

“Don’t they?” he returned. “You 
know a great deal about them!” 

“1 know nought about gentlemen,” she 
answered, half sarcastically; “but I can’t 





believe in your remembering such as me 
long.” 

“Mary, I don’t ask you to Jove me, re- 
member. You have only to marry me. 
At least your life won’t be worse than it 
is. 

“It can’t be much,” she said, under her 
breath; “only I’m loth to leave —the 
shore.” 

“Think all it means —freedom from 
care, for you, for your mother es 

“ Hush !” she returned fiercely, “ that’s 
what she’s put into you. Don’t make me 
do like that. Will it make you happy? 
even if I can’t love you?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, in a tone that had, 
however, no elation in it; “it is my only 
chance.” 

“ Then take me, if you will,” she cried, 
putting out her hands, “and never say I 
played you false. My heart’s dead; but 
what’s left of me is yours, though it’s not 
worth your stooping to pick out of the 
gutter.” 

He took her hands and pressed them 
to his heart, but something in her pre- 
vented him from trying to kiss her. She 
was hard, and his mood was chilled. 

In a few days Vincent returned to Lon- 
don to make preparations for his wedding. 
Before he left Penruth he gave Mary’s 
mother notes for fifty pounds, that she 
might make some changes in her way of 
living at once. The woman who could 
not shed a tear for her bitter past, cried 
over the money. In a week a box arrived 
from London for Miss Trevarroch, full of 
dresses, linen, and cambric fit for a lady. 
Mary tossed them over with scorn. “ My 
price,” she said bitterly to her mother; 
“he might have waited for that. I’m 
no pauper, and —and I hate ’em.” With 
these last words violently spoken she 
broke out into a storm of sobs and tears. 
All the grief she had gone through had 
but seldom drawn a tear from her. 

But her heart told her she was ungrate- 
ful, and to please Vincent she put on the 
plainest dress he had sent to welcome 
him in. He caught her to his breast with 
rapture. It seemed to him that being 
absent from her brought her wonderful 
beauty more vividly home to him each 
time. Cold as she was, she set his ardent 
blood on fire. He put a ring on her 
finger as they sat together on the rocks. 
Mary looked at him, then at the ring, and 
then she laid her hand on the back of his. 
**Look there, sir,” she said, with a curi- 
ous smile; “did ever you see anything 
look worse? There’s my hard, brown 
hand, a poor woman’s working hand, with 
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a fine lady’s ring upon it. It only makes 
it look hornier and uglier. Please to take 
it off; jewels on me look like blue satin 
furniture would in our kitchen. I’d rather 
not wear it, thanking you all the same.” 

“You are right,” Vincent said quietly, 
drawing off the ring. “The dear hand 
does not need it; a plain gold circle will 
look fitter.’ And he kissed the third 
finger, which he stripped of its ornament. 

At the moment he kissed her hand he 
felt it suddenly twitch and struggle with 
a kind of convulsive movement which 
released it from his. Mary had risen to 
her feet. Her face was a ghastly white; 
her eyes, wide open, were filled with ter- 
ror. Vincent following them saw that 
they were fixed upon a boat which was 
nearing the shore. A man in a sailor’s 
dress with a red cap was in it. Vincent 
thought that the boat had come from a 
brig which was anchored a mile or two 
out. He had scarcely time to form a col- 
lected thought when Mary uttered a cry 
— it hardly sounded like a human voice, 
more like the scream of a wild bird — 
“ Come back, come back from the dead, 
to curse me!” These words somehow 
shaped themselves. As the boat grated 
on the shore she turned, flung up. her 
arms, and rushed away up the steep cliff 
path as if she were pursued by the furies. 
Vincent, calm as English gentlemen are 
wont to be in the face of a great emer- 
gency, stood and watched the sailor in the 
little ship’s boat. He had no manner of 
doubt who it was. It was the magnifi- 
cent figure of a young Hercules that 
leapt out and hurried towards him — with 
blue eyes aflame with passion, which 
turned the ruddy brown of his face a curi- 
ous grey—perhaps six foot three in 
height, certainly not less. Vincent looked 
like a pigmy by his side, and in spite of 
the distortion of jealous anger the fellow 
was divinely handsome. Vincent saw 
this with his usual bitter candor towards 
himself; he saw the golden-brown beard 
and curling hair, the fine aquiline nose, 
the vividly blue eyes. These were what 
had stolen Mary Trevarroch’s heart, 
which had been ice to him. It was all 
over. The sea had given up its dead to 
blast the hope of his life. He answered 
Will Penruddock’s incoherent fierceness 
of question and invective with a quiet, 
“You are the sailor, Penruddock, who 
was supposed to be lost?” 

“T am. And that was my. lass, my 
sweetheart. What dared you do with 
her?” 

“ I was going to marry her.” 





“ You —damn you!” 

“No, you needn’t do that,” Vincent 
returned with careless grace. ‘She 
thought you dead — naturally enough, I 
suppose ; and she was so good as to be 
wiliing to become my wife, without pre- 
tending to care for me. There is no 
occasion, that I see, to swear at me. I 
have acted in perfect good faith, so has 
she.” 

“She wants to marry a gentleman, I 
suppose, not a poor fellow like me,” Will 
began, trying to speak more calmly, but 
breaking off again; “but I'll ask her. 
I'll be sure before I go away and get 
drowned, as she thought I was. She shall 
say which of us it is to be.” 

And leaving Vincent, he leaped up the 
rocks of his own familiar shore in pursuit 
of the girl who had fled from the awful 
vision, as she believed, of her dead love. 
He stumbled over something, and looking 
down, he saw that it was a woman lying 
insensible—a mere heap of clothes it 
seemed at first, but stooping and turning 
her, he saw Mary Trevarroch’s face with 
closed eyes and white parted lips. Will 
sethased bar to his bosom with a sudden 
change from passionate anger to passion- 
ate tenderness, rocking her in his arms, 
trying to warm her lips and cheeks with 
kisses. When her eyes fluttered open 
they fell on his. 

“ Will,” she said faintly, but smiling as 
if she had awoke in heaven, “is it you or 
your ghost?” 

“Me —my living self —darling of my 
heart. Mary, who shall part us? You 
don’t love any one but me? God surely 
never brought me back —the only one 
out of the crew—for that. You're my 
lass still — mine!” 

The words brought remembrance which 
the first anguish of her joy had blotted 
out. She sat up and put her hand to her 
head—it was the hand Vincent had 
kissed a few minutes ago! She looked 
at it strangely, and rising to her feet, tried 
to move without Will’s help, but her limbs 
failed her, and she leaned against the 
rock, a little turned away from him. Will 
stood and looked at her with a curious 
mixture of love, and fierceness, and terror 
in his face. At that moment Vincent 
Randal came slowly up,and stood before 
them. Mary looked at the two men with 
a quivering face, and then, putting up her 
clasped hands, she dropped at Vincent’s 
feet. 

“He’s come back — come back!” she 
sobbed out. “Oh, sir, I lovehim! I told 
you I did. You can’t say 1 was false. I 
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thought in time I'd live to forget him, and 
I meant to be good. Oh! tell him — tell 
him!” and she dropped her head upon 
the ground. 

“What am _ I to tell him?” Vincent 
asked, in a slow, stern voice. “ You can 
tell him best yourself what there is to be 
told. Good-bye, Mary Trevarroch.” 

He had not left them long before he 
hated himself. He half turned to go 
back as he heard her sobbing, but he dared 
not trust himself. He went to the Fish- 
erman’s Rest, and packed up his things ; 
then he sat down and wrote: “ Forgive 
me for speaking cruelly, my poor girl. I 
know what you meant me to tell him, 
though at the moment I could not answer 
you as | ought. Tell him now from me 
that I honor you, and have always hon- 
ored you as much as I loved you. You 
did not say yes to me at last because I 
had some worldly good to offer you; you 
saw it was what I wanted, and you meant 
to make me happy. But your true heart 
spoke when you said no, not yes, to me. 
We are both spared much. Good-bye, 
and God bless you, Mary. I need not 
bid you be true to Will Penruddock, 
whom the depths have given back to 
rou.” 

, As he wrote the last words the evening 


darkened so fast he could scarcely see 
what he had written, and he laid down the 


pen. At that moment some one knocked. 
He opened the door, and saw Mary Tre- 
varroch in her peasant dress. He took 
her hands, which were damp and icy cold, 
and drew her into the room. She looked 
at him, trembling in every fibre of her 
frame. 

“They tell me you’re going early to- 
morrow, sir,” she said, ina scarcely audi- 
ble voice. 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“Oh, you’re not angry with me, then? 
You don’t hate me since you speak so! 
Mr. Randal, you understand ?” 

“Yes, 1 understand. I was writing to 
you totell you so. Does Will understand 
too?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, with drooping 
head. * But I'd like to ask your pardon 
before you go, Mr. Randal. You’ve been 
so good—so good to me! The things 
are all sent back, sir. I never wanted 
them.” 

“No,” he returned, in the same quiet, 
half apathetic tone. “I know that; and 
neither do I want them.” 

“You'll try to forgive me?” 

“T’ve nothing to forgive; on the con- 
trary, 1 have one thing to thank you for, 
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Mary. I’ve all my life been hunting for 
ideals, you have helped me a good deal. 
I see there are women who can love. 
Love is still now and then ‘lord of all,’ 
not money. Good-bye. My dear, let me 
kiss you for good-bye, for I shall never 
see Penruth nor you again, most likely. 
You will be married soon?” 

“I think so.” 

“ And then?” 

“ We shall live here — he will get a boat 
of his own in time, he hopes.” 

“Ah! I see. I hope so too.” 

He kissed her on the cheek and turned 
away from her; before she had closed 
the door he had torn his letter into at- 
oms. 

Next day Vincent Randal was in his 
old world again, and it did not perceive 
any difference in him. 

Vill Penruddock had a wedding present 
from an unknown and only guessed-at 
benefactor, which enabled him to become 
the owner of a boat in the place of that he 
had lost. In spite of this, and of a hand- 
some present from the same unknown 
source, the widow Trevarroch resented 
her daughter’s choice with persistent bit- 
terness. In the unearthly light of the 
strange dawn of her happiness which had 
seemed so long to have set, Mary cared 
little for that. Whether the light lasted 
and was enough always to shine upon the 
rough pathway of her future life, 1 can 
but guess. It is much if only a few 
steps are so lighted, for to many is given 
only the sullen grey of a cloudy winter, 
which never breaks into summer this side 
the grave. 


From The Spectator. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


IT is time the public should make up its 
mind about the project for a tunnel across 
the Channel. The recent speech of Sir 
Edward Watkin shows that the proposal 
has become serious, that it has attracted 
at least two groups of capitalists, and that 
if neither England nor France interfere 
as governments, the attempt to turn En- 
gland into an outlying peninsula of the 
European continent will be seriously 
made. Nor do we see any certainty or 
overwhelming probability that it will fail. 
There may be no great “fault” in the 
chalk which supports the bed of the Chan- 
nel; and if there is not, the work, though 
novel and extraordinary, cannot be one of 
appalling dimensions. It will be equai to 








two tunnels under the St. Gothard, to be 
cut with all the newest appliances, through 
very much easier material; and its cost, 
therefore, cannot be beyond the resources 
of two rich nations, both penetrated with 
a kind of mania for grand engineering 
exploits. The difficulties of ventilation 
will, of course, be serious, for there can 
be no ventilating-shafts; but electricity 
already surmounts some of them, and the 
remainder will, we doubt not, be removed 
by scientific appliances. Air is as trans- 
missible a fluid as water, and a gigantic 
wind sail involves no necessity for new 
discovery. Nor are we so confident as 
some of our contemporaries of the pecu- 
niary failure of the scheme. When eight 
or ten millions have been sunk, the rest 
will be found somehow; the artery be- 
tween England and the Continent must 
earn a large revenue; and if the ultimate 
dividend is only one per cent., the tunnel 
will not ruin half so many people as the 
external loans of Spain. The passenger 
steamers will be abandoned at once, and 
the company will monopolize the commu- 
nication between the two richest countries 
in the world, which are only debarred 
from a communication as free as that be- 
tween England and Scotland by the aver- 
sion toa sea voyage. These vast under- 
takings, once seriously begun, do not stop 
for want of funds, any more than wars do. 
We are always hearing that this or that 
country cannot make war because of the 
condition of its finances, but it goes to 
war when its people or its rulers please, 
without the smallest attention to the con- 
dition of the treasury. 

There is, therefore, a fair prospect that 
the attempt to build the tunnel will be 
made, and we are rejoiced to hear thata 
committee, representing the War Office, 
the Admiralty, and the Board of Trade, 
are considering its propriety from a na- 
tional point of view. They are to report, 
we presume, technically, upon the expedi- 
ency of granting certain powers to a rail- 
way company; but we trust they will go 
much further, and urge upon Parliament 
the duty of an absolute and peremptory 
prohibition of any such undertaking. Sir 
E. Watkin-seems to think this beyond the 
rights of Parliament, but that is an ill- 
considered opinion. The Channel may 
be outside municipal jurisdiction, but 
Parliament has a clear right to declare 
what is or is not hostile to the safety of 
the nation, and to hang Sir Edward Wat- 
kin, or any other British subject, if after 
explicit notice he endangers it; and in 
that supreme right all other rights are 
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involved. We have long been satisfied, 
as we stated years ago, that the tunnel, if 
completed, would be almost purely mis- 
chievous, as slowly destroying the insu- 
larity and separateness of the national 
character, and we are now convinced that 
it would involve at least two dangers 
of the most concrete and unendurable 
kind. 

The first of these is the danger of ac- 
tual invasion. The tunnel, if it is to be 
of any use at all, must be solidly con- 
structed and well ventilated, and would 
form a road through which a small body 
of troops —two thousand would do— 
could be carried in one hour to seize the 
English end, and hold it until a corps 
@’armée had within twelve hours more 
arrived with reinforcements. It must, 
moreover, unless strongly fortified and 
placed under complete military control, 
be liable to a coup de main by sea, mod- 
ern science enabling any ruler of France, 
if sufficiently unscrupulous, to send 
against Dover an ironclad fleet and ten 
thousand picked troops in thirty hours, 
without any sufficient warning whatever. 
They might be sacrificed, but the loss 
would not injure the national strength or 
alter the conditions of the war already 
determined on, while their success would 
mean a speedy and a complete victory. 
To say that no government which could 
exist in a civilized State would do sucha 
thing, is to deny all the teaching of his- 
tory. Weare, of all peoples in the world, 
the least likely to make a gigantic raid 
upon a civilized capital, without a decla- 
ration of war, merely to avert a future 
danger; and we did it, and that not 
against a “natural enemy,” but a power 
with which we had never exchanged shots 
fora thousand years. It was Pitt who 
ordered and Sinan who carried out the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, in a time 
of peace, solely to avert the surrender of 
the Danish fleet to Napoleon; and why 
should we expect French ministers and 
generals to be more scrupulous than such 
men? The French also might produce 
the argument of national necessity. In- 
deed, why should we hope them to be 
scrupulous? Suppose M. Gambetta to 
have resolved on the immense wickedness 
of an invasion of England for purposes 
of conquest, and the inconceivable misery 
and world-wide ruin involved in that op- 
eration ; why should he hesitate at the 
pettier crime of treacherously seizing in 
advance the most important pass, the 
possession of which might save so many 
French lives? It has been done a hun- 
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dred times in war when a mountain chain 
was in question, and the sea has no espe- 
cial sacredness. Our single defence in 
such a case would be the power of blow- 
ing up the tunnel suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, and what would that power be 
worth? A chance, merely. The premier 
might think himself justified in destroying 
twenty millions of property, and impairing 
twenty-two millions more — for the whole 
capital of the South-Eastern Railway 
would be paralyzed — and stopping enor- 
mous trades, all on the strength of evi- 
dence which he probably could not pro- 
duce — that happened in the Copenhagen 
case — which his rivals would pronounce 
imaginary, and which the people would 
only half believe; but also, he might not. 
He might be an undecided man, or a man 
expecting defeat by the opposition, or a 
man paralyzed by the knowledge that the 
tunnel was full of innocent people whom 
his order would condemn to instant death, 
in a form which is at once most painful 
and most appalling to the imagination. 
They would all be drowned in darkness. 
The responsibility would be overwhelm- 
ing for an individual, and a Cabinet, if 
dispersed, takes hours to bring together. 
No system of shutting up the tunnel, be 
it remembered, would do, if the English 
end were in danger of a coup de main. 
The French engineers, once in posses- 
sion, would soon remove all artificial ob- 
stacles, even if they could be made suff- 
cient for the time. The tunnel must be 
blown up, and the people in it. Consider, 
too, the danger of treachery, of the rush 
on the tunnel being made by Irish re- 
publicans in league with the French, 
while the wires of the telegraph were cut, 
and all swift communication between Do- 
ver and London suddenly suspended. 
We believe firmly in English bravery 
when fairly called upon, but we do not 
believe in British information, or in Brit- 
ish promptitude to destroy property, or 
sweep away what will be described as 
one of the wonders of the world. No- 
body would be to blame, but we should be 
all unready when the pass was seized. 
Grant, however, that our fears are ex- 
aggerated, though they are shared by 
competent naval and military authorities, 
and then we are in presence of the sec- 
ond, and perhaps even greater danger, — 
recurrent panic. The English people will 
not adopt the conscription, even for de- 
fence against invasion—we mean, of 
course, a real conscription, with its ac- 
companiments of sufficient officers, suffi- 
cient carriage, efficient commissariat, and 





the penalty of death for evasion — until 
they are in presence of some imminent 
danger; and until they have a conscrip- 
tion, they must rely for their main defence 
upon the Channel, for no other can give 
them time. With time, if it is only six 
weeks, they could bring together a very 
powerful army of drilled men of all kinds, 
who could render the position of any 
force that could be conveyed suddenly by 
sea speedily untenable; but with the 
Channel crossed by a causeway not in 
their hands at the other end, they could 
never be secure. There would always 
remain the chance of an occupation of 
London, which, if it only lasted twelve 
hours, would destroy all credit, make all 
firms bankrupt, and leave traces of its 
pauperizing effects for half a century, 
besides compelling us to devote one-tenth 
of all the strength of each successive 
generation to military purposes. The 
English people, without reasoning, feels 
the magnitude of that danger, and is, 
consequently, of all peoples the one most 
liable to panic. It would never be sin- 
cerely at peace with France, never cease 
to suspect her, never tolerate her active 
movements; and every ten years the ill- 
feeling would rise to fever-heat, and we 
should either have war, or a panic about 
war nearly as disastrous. A panic of 
that kind arrests trade for years. Every 
premier who rose in Paris would be an 
object of incessant attention, and if he 
displayed the smallest tendency to Chau- 
vinism, would be regarded as a potential 
foe, and hated as Napoleon was. Wesee 
how it is when the stake is only Cairo, 
and may judge what it would be when the 
stake was national existence or the safety 
of London. So serious do we believe 
this danger to be, that we expect the more 
far-sighted among French statesmen ere 
long to perceive that from the day the 
tunnel is opened, the interest and the de- 
sire of England will be to see France 
reduced to a third-rate power, existing 
mainly as a barrier between England and 
Germany, and as not less unable to pro- 
ject a conquest of Great Britain than 
Holland or Sweden is. France, in sanc- 
tioning such a project, raises up for herself 
a permanent and a very dangerous en- 
emy ; while England risks either invasion 
or an immediate and pressing necessity 
for a conscription on the Continental plan. 
And all these risks are to be incurred in 
order that a few persons shall avoid a few 
minutes’ sea-sickness two or three times 
in their lives, that Sir Edward Watkin 
shall have a grand reputation, and that a 
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few capitalists shall have another mass of 
stock to manipulate at discretion. We 
do not believe that even in this age, with 
its mania for rapid and comfortable loco- 
motion, such-a project will be tolerated, 
either by Parliament or the Assembly, for 
an hour. 


From Belgravia. 
SOME OLD COMEDIES. 


In 1797 Colman produced at the Hay- 
market the first of that series of sterling 
comedies by which his name is now chiefly 
remembered, *“* The Heir-at-Laws” “ The 
Poor Gentleman” followed in 1800, and 
“John Bull,” at-Covent Garden, in 1803. 
It is upon these three works that Col- 
man’s claim to be ranked among the great 
English dramatic writers entirely rests. 
Comedies they are not, but rather plays in 
which the humorous and serious elements 
are about equally mingled. They have 
much in common with the sentimental 
comedy of Holcroft and Cumberland, but 
they yet more closely resemble the domes- 
tic drama of low Kife so popular upon the 
stage until within these last ten or twenty 
years, and still performed at East End 
and suburban theatres. Holcroft, Cum- 
berland, and Mrs. Inchbald loved to de- 
pict troubles and struggles and virtuous 
poverty, but it was always genteel pov- 
erty, chiefly that of earls’ daughters dis- 
carded by stony-hearted parents for mar- 
rying poor officers of superhuman virtue. 

olman was one of the first who drew our 
sympathies to the woes of the lowly born; 
he may be said to have created the virtu- 
ous peasant, who was always lugging out 
his small stock of money to give his last 
shilling to any one who told a pitiful 
tale, who spouted sentiment and morality 
by the yard, was as ready with his fists as 
with his tongue, and who invariably ex- 
pressed joy by stamping his hobnailed 
boots and singing, “ Ri ti tol de iddity, 
tol de iddity, tol de iddity,” etc. This 
noble creature, after being the idol of pit 
and gallery for some sixty years, was bar- 
barously murdered in the burlesques of 
one H. J. Byron, some fifteen to twenty 
years ago. The simple rustic maiden 
whose wardrobe was contained within a 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, who trusted 
and believed in everybody, and wept with 
everybody, and was as innocent of London 
ways as one of her own lambs; the forlorn 
damsel who had loved “not wisely, but 
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too well,” and the lowly but proud and 
rigidly virtuous father, who seemed to 
pretty equally divide his time between 
praying, cursing, and apostrophizing his 
white hairs, were also popularized by the 
same pen. While “* The School for Scan- 
dal” and “ The Rivals ” still delight us by 
their pictures of men and manners of a 


-| past age, and their delightful wit and bril- 


liant repartee, “ The Heir-at-Law, “ The 
Poor Gentleman,” and “ John Bull,” when 
resuscitated by some favorite actor, pro- 
duce only weariness and disappointment. 
The most original character in “The 
Heir-at-Law,” Doctor Pangloss, which 
Mr. J. S. Clarke has rendered so familiar 
to playgoers of the present day, was 
named after Voltaire’s famous optimist, 
and is said to have been taken bodily 
from “ Fortune in her Wits,” a translation 
of Cowley’s Latin comedy, “Waufragium 
Foculare,;” but the character and its wit 
are obsolete, and exclusively the creation 
of a state of society that has long since 
passed away. There is some fun in the 
retired tallow-chandler and his wife who 
have been raised by mistake to aristocratic 
dignity, but it is so old-fashioned, so 
threadbare, and the jokes are so stale, 
that it bores rather than amuses; while 
the rustics, Zekiel and Cicely Home- 
spun, the sentimental Caroline and her 
lover, and the terribly didactic Steadfast 
and Kenrick, are altogether of that arti- 
ficial and superhuman race of theatrical 
beings, waxwork figures whose outward 
semblances are shifted to please the taste 
of each new generation. Much of the 
dialogue is humorous if it be not bril- 
liant, the incidents are lively, and were 
amusing a couple of generations ago, 
and the whole is arranged by a mas- 
ter of stage-craft, and that is all the 
praise that can be honestly accorded to a 
work which was regarded by our grand- 
fathers asa masterpiece. But at the same 
time we must remember that this play was 
interpreted by a company of comedians 
that could scarcely be parallelled in any 
other dramatic era. Suett was Daniel 
Dowlas, Munden was Zekiel Homespun, 
Fawcett, Doctor Pangloss; Irish John- 
stone, Kenrick; and these men were as 
exactly fitted to these parts as were the 
Prince of Wales’s company to Robert- 
son’s characters ; while future generations 
will as much fail to discover the charm 
that drew audiences hundreds of nights 
to witness “ Caste ” or “ School,” as we do 
to appreciate the encomiums of our grand- 
fathers upon “ The Heir-at-Law.” 





